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BETWEEN ISSUES 


IN THE grand old days of country journalism, editors 
were often their own printers. Not only in the days of 
John Peter Zenger, but well into this century, the picture 
of an editor setting his own prose in type was a common 
one. Even today, many newspaper editors are separated 
from their printers by a corridor or an elevator stop. 

Not so in the magazine field, where many magazines are 
printed a hundred miles from where they’re written. THE 
New Leaper is in this category: We edit in one state and 
produce in another. We also have a special distinction in 
that this magazine is worked on 24 hours a day: The 
editorial department works days, the printers nights. 

To be specific, our editors are in New York City, on the 
fourth floor of a brownstone building off lower Fifth Ave- 
nue. Our printers—the Hughes Printing Company—occupy 
three separate buildings close by the post office and rail- 
road station in East Stroudsburg, Pa. THe New LEADER 
is set, printed, bound and distributed from the Pennsylvania 
establishment. Because of the vicissitudes of railroads and 
the postal service, this often means that Chicago readers 
will get THe New Leaver before New Yorkers. 

The Hughes Company, which has been printing THE 
New Leaper since 1950, is one of the oldest and _best- 
established firms in the East. Its huge Stroudsburg plant 
prints dozens of weekly and monthly periodicals of national 
circulation, and this plant is matched by subsidiary shops 
in Philadelphia and Connecticut. A vast assortment of types, 
many high-speed color presses and an efficient bindery and 
mailing service have helped keep Hughes’s demanding clien- 
tele satisfied. Although Hughes printers are unionized in 
the Allied Printing Trades Council of East Stroudsburg, 
technical efficiency and the huge volume of work have made 
unit costs relatively reasonable for the publisher. Around- 
the-clock production keeps few machines idle long. 


Almost all type-setting and page composition on THE 
New LEaper is done between the hours of 10 p.m. and 4 
a.m., and it is this fact that enables Hughes to give us 
one-day service even though the plant is more than 100 
miles away. At 5:30 each afternoon, a Hughes messenger 
calls at our office in New York and picks up the work 
of the day—editorial copy, page layouts, corrected proofs, 
engravings. A half hour later, a truck containing the work 
of all Hughes’s New York-edited publications leaves lower 
Manhattan for Stroudsburg. Within a few hours, the ma- 
terial is being sorted and distributed in the Stroudsburg 
plant. The printers labor through the night before the 
truck returns to New York. But by 10 a.m. the night's 
work is in our hands. Occasionally, when the load is too 
great, additional material is sent by train later in the day. 

The only exception to the night pattern for THe New 
LEADER is the actual press-run. Our magazine goes on the 
presses each Wednesday; in the case of this issue, the 
presses began to roll at noon on January 20. The previous 
night, we had sent down our last bits of copy and layout. 
Wednesday morning, we had a final check of proofs. When 
these were OKd by telephone, Hughes pressmen went into 
action. By the next morning. copies were pot only in our 
New York office but on their way to subscribers and news- 
stands throughout the nation. 

Despite the fact that its huge business makes a rigid 
schedule mandatory, Hughes has taken cognizance of our 
status as a news-magazine. When national elections take 
place, we go to press not on Wednesday afternoon but on 
Wednesday night and Thursday morning. Despite this delay, 
Hughes manages to get our copies to subscribers at the 
usual time. Service like this, we feel, more than makes 
up for the advantages possessed by the old country editor- 
printers. 
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3 Articles on the Berlin Meeting 





Failure Is Assured 


The Foreign Ministers Conference cannot bring true peace any closer 


By Boris Souvarine 


Paris 
INCE THE END of World War II, 
S innumerable international confer- 
ences have been held in a vain effort 
to resolve the many questions left un- 
settled on V-E Day. We have been 
lost in a multitude of conferences 
of the Big Three, Four, Five and Six, 
of foreign ministers, deputies and 
general-staff chiefs. There have been 
some 300 sessions on Austria, and, 
of course, endless series of negotia- 
tions on Korea in which the public 
has long since lost interest. 

All these conclaves have had one 
thing in common: Their failure was 
assured in advance. Announced with 
great fanfare and to the accompani- 
ment of useless—and hence harmful 
—commentaries, they could only in- 
crease public disillusionment, un- 
easiness and confusion, to the advan- 
tage of no one but the Communists. 
The Soviet Government knows what 
it wants and where it is going; it has 
countless auxiliary organizations ev- 
erywhere in the world and is ac- 
countable to no one. The Western 
governments, on the other hand, are 
subject to all sorts of contradictory 
internal and external pressures; they 
are pulled this way and that, and are 
as lacking in a broad conception of 
policy as they are in precise views of 
particular problems. 

Communist strategy, in addition to 





Boris SOUVARINE, now an editor and 
journalist in Paris, is the author 
of the classic biography of Stalin. 
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unified leadership, enjoys absolute 
secrecy in its intentions and opera- 
tions. In the Western camp, every- 
thing is exposed to public—and thus 
to enemy—view on the grounds of 
democracy. Statesmen and generals 
publish memoirs and_ confidential 
documents without allowing a reason- 
able interval to pass. Persons official 
and officious pour forth statements, 
revelations and explanations which 
are precious to Moscow. Even mili- 
tary matters—technical questions of 
armaments, troops and bases—are 
discussed in public. 

Under these conditions, one may 
well ask: What is the use of a new 
conference at which the Soviets will 
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offer nothing which can open any 
new vistas? 

It is perfectly plain what Moscow 
will demand to start with: American 
withdrawal from Europe, abandon- 
ment and dismantling of U.S. bases 
throughout the Continent, admission 
of Communist China to the United 
Nations, unification of Germany un- 
der a semi-Communist government, 
Europe’s reversion to a purely de- 
fensive status, and lifting of the 
embargo on strategic goods. 

In return for this, the West can 
hope for nothing but some insignifi- 
cant concessions which will be swiftly 
nullified by the march of easily pre- 
dictable events. The U.S.S.R. has 
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FAILURE 


CONTINUED 


made such extensive foreign en- 
croachments since the war that it can 
easily retreat at a few secondary 
points without handicapping its 
future expansion. It has no fear of 
“losing face,” for it has neither par- 
liamentary institutions nor a free 
press nor an organized public opin- 
ion; and it can always proclaim that 
it is making great sacrifices in the 


interest of universal peace. That, of 
course, would not prevent it from 
proceeding to carry out its further 
plans for world hegemony by the 
methods it has always found so suc- 





has gone on for almost ten years. 
One conference, more or less, will 
change nothing in the alignment of 
forces or the views held about them 
on both sides. 

The Communists and their neu- 
tralist allies urge “mutual conces- 
sions” in order to insure the success 
of the Big Four conference. But the 
present impasse is the result of sense- 
less postwar concessions which were 
not mutual. Consequently, there is 
no longer a single concession we can 
make to a totalitarianism all too 
prone to take advantage of concilia- 
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cessful. The Communists have never 
honored a political agreement. 

If Moscow, for example, seeking 
to detach France from the Atlantic 
coalition, should agree to a compro- 
mise to end the war in Indo-China, 
that country would still eventually 
fall into Communist hands in the 
same manner that Czechoslovakia did. 
Or if Moscow should generously con- 
sent to the evacuation of Austria, the 
fate of that country would still be 
decided in conjunction with the 
future of all Central Europe. 

The Western democracies give fre- 
quent proof of their revulsion at the 
very idea of war. But they cannot 
intimidate or convince men who are 
utterly without scruple by continuing 
the fruitless exchange of words that 


tion. New concessions would mean 
rewarding the Kremlin for its cold 
war, its coups d’états and aggressions, 
and inviting it to continue right up 
to the ultimate provocation. It is 
rather for Soviet imperialism to dis- 
gorge its ill-gotten gains. 

There is nothing to justify the 
hope for such a revolution in Soviet 
policy, which, in the absence of suffi- 
cient external pressure, can be pro- 
duced only by internal transforma- 
tions. This being the case, the West 
should steel itself and revise its entire 
attitude toward a lawless, faithless 
enemy whose strength is augmented 
by our weaknesses. We would do well 
to launch this revision by abandon- 
ing useless conferences. 


When the U.S.S.R. has a serious 


proposal to make, its leaders will 
know to whom to address it and how 
to go about it. There are Western 
ambassadors in Moscow and Soviet 
ambassadors in the Western capitals. 
Their function is to listen, to sug- 
gest, to negotiate, to transmit. They 
are quite capable of assuming initi- 
atives in accordance with instructions 
from their governments. As for the 
foreign ministers, they should, as far 
as possible, keep still. As for the 
chiefs of state, if they are capable of 
learning the lesson of Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam, they should know what 
they have to do—or rather not do. 

We must break with the delusion 
which has characterized the policy 
of Washington and London, Paris 
and Rome, in the face of Commu- 
nism’s drive for world domination. 
This consists in regarding the 
U.S.S.R. as a rather dangerous adver- 
sary in the commonplace sense of a 
bygone era—an adversary to be 
watched and contained, but not on 
any account to be antagonized. 

The so-called Atlantic policy toler- 
ates the pernicious activities of a 
thousand auxiliary organizations of 
Soviet imperialism when it fails to 
move decisively against the Commu- 
nist parties of France and Italy, the 
two countries most exposed to con- 
quest from within. It also accepts the 
myth of “peaceful coexistence” with 
a gigantic power which ceaselessly 
wages a war of lies and slander 
against the West. It allows these im- 
placable enemies to gain time—the 
thing they most need just now. It 
recognizes the “cold war” desired by 
the enemy and, by mistaking pas- 
sivity for wisdom, permits the in- 
itiative in this struggle to remain with 
the Communists. 

So long as the Western allies con- 
tinue this policy of blindness, there is 
no use counting on stately diplomatic 
get-togethers to bring us a whit closer 
to a true peace. The preliminary bar- 
gaining on the Big Four Conference 
already indicates the shape of things 
to come. The West is playing blind 
man’s buff with people who play with 
poison, daggers and revolvers. 


The New Leader 
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The Soviet Premier is a Stalinist conservative—He will not change Kremlin policy at 
home or abroad, but will try to preserve as much of it as possible 


HE CHIEF characteristic of the 
4 ae since Stalin’s death has 
been the shift of the Kremlin’s at- 
tention from international issues to 
domestic affairs. From 1945 through 
1952, the Soviets concentrated on the 
European satellites, on the struggle 
in China, on the Berlin Blockade and 
the Korean War, on the danger of 
an “imminent conflict.” The predom- 
inance of foreign policy ceased with 
Stalin’s death. Both Lavrenti Beria 
and Georgi Malenkov attempted to 
emphasize the home front, rather 
than the international field. 

At the present time, the Kremlin 
expects no easy victories in the 
worldwide conflicts with the West. 
and cherishes few hopes in connec- 
tion with the negotiations in Berlin, 
Panmunjom, Washington and else- 
where. Soviet public opinion, uneasy 
and tired of the struggle with the “im- 
perialists,” has gladly followed the 
lead of the Kremlin into a preoccu- 
pation with home issues. An intelli- 
gent Western diplomat residing in 
Moscow told me: 

“In private circles, in conver- 
sations among friends, and, in 
general, insofar as a substitute for 
public opinion exists in Russia, 
the shift is noticeable from the 
foreign field to internal problems 
—problems ranging from Beria’s 
fate to the new GUM department 
store, from the building of canals 
to the meat shortage to the cases 
of typhus in a certain district of 
the city.” 

The Kremlin’s standard formula 


during the past ten months has been 
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“easing of international tension.” 
Newspapers print fewer and fewer 
editorials on foreign policy, on the 
Army, on “heavy” (i.e., war) in- 
dustry. Propaganda attacks on the 
United States continue, of course, but 
they are dull and unexciting, like 
memorized and oft-repeated sermons. 

The war era has—temporarily— 
ended, Malenkov believes. After its 
prostration in 1945-47, world capital- 
ism has attained a degree of stabiliza- 
tion and new strength. Its production 
has passed prewar standards; wages 
equal or surpass 1939 levels; unem- 
ployment is low; armies are being 
recreated and improved; new West- 
ern weapons are more powerful than 
those of the U.S.S.R. Such stabiliza- 
tion has imparted to capitalism a 
sense of firmness, self-confidence and 
the capacity to resist its internal and 
external foe. 

At such a time, Malenkov reasons, 
it would be insane to continue the 
Communist world offensive. So long 


What Malenkov Wants 


as this situation prevails, it is wise 
to refrain from decisive battles and 
real wars; it is sensible to stop frit- 
tering away forces in fights with little 
hope of victory, such as the Korean 
War. 

But this “stabilization” cannot last 
long, the Kremlin feels. The period 
of industrial prosperity will be fol- 
lowed by the “inevitable crisis,” that 
is, depression. Within a few years, 
millions of hungry workers will 
“come out on the streets” and 
threaten their governments; farmers 
with unsold produce will revolt; in- 
flation will shatter the capitalist econ- 
omy; regimes and political parties 
will be rent by internal schisms and 
their fighting spirit will evaporate. 
When this is happening, the prestige 
and authority of the United States 
abroad will sink to naught. Then, 
Communist forces will resume the of- 
fensive and the Soviet regime will 
again be bold, uncompromising, 
aggressive. A war which broke out 
then could be won by the Soviet 
Union and its allies. 

For the time being, during this 
new era of the “relative stabilization 
of capitalism” (Stalin’s phrase), 
Malenkov and his party are trying 

® To hold their own in foreign 
affairs—to prevent the stalemate from 
becoming a retreat and to avoid 
yielding any part of their realm 
(e.g., East Germany, North Korea) 
to the adversary; 

© To continue the military build- 
up—to raise new armed forces in the 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








MALENKOV costco 


satellites, particularly in the Far 
East, and to proceed with mass pro- 
duction of new weapons: 

® To shift the focus from inter- 
national developments, which are un- 
likely to be very favorable during 
this period, to the domestic affairs of 
each nation in the Soviet Empire. 


Although Soviet emphasis on in- 
ternal affairs has been obvious since 
Stalin’s death, there was hardly una- 
nimity among the Communist chiefs 
as to which domestic problems re- 
quired most attention and which 
fields required urgent reforms. Two 
different conceptions emerged, one 
political, one economic. These con- 
ceptions were embodied in the per- 
sons of the two post-Stalin leaders, 
Beria and Malenkov. 

According to one view, relaxation 
of international tension had to lead 
to relaxation of internal political ten- 
sion. A nation could suffer redundant 
terror in time of conflict and crisis, 
but terror would be unbearable when 
relaxation was being stressed, when 
“we have a set of well-drawn fron- 
tiers” (according to Malenkov) and 
armed forces which “provide for our 
security.” As a result, the most urgent 
action and reform was needed in the 
internal political field. In addition, 
concessions were necessary to collec- 
tive farmers, national minorities, etc. 

This, essentially, was the program 
of the Minister of Internal Affairs, 
Lavrenti Beria. The MVD chief is a 
key leader in any Communist regime 
at any time. But Beria’s role was 
even more important in 1953, when 
the “relaxation” formula was ac- 
cepted and domestic problems moved 
into the limelight. If internal reforms 
were necessary, it was the task of the 
Internal Affairs Minister to initiate 
them—so it seemed, at least, to Beria 
and his assistants. 

It would be a grave error to view 
Beria as even a semi-democrat; in 
fact, he was a mortal enemy of de- 
mocracy. But there are many shades 
and hues in the vast spectrum from 
real liberty to totalitarian slavery; 
the 36-year history of Soviet Russia 
contains periods both of sanguinary 


madness and of relative relaxation, 
periods both of wholesale and of 
piecemeal terror. Beria took com- 
mand of the NKVD in 1938, when 
the worst chapter in the history of all 
purges had to be terminated. He was 
identified with the purging of the 
purgers. 

The other dominant view among 
the Communist chiefs after Stalin’s 
death was held by Malenkov and his 
group. According to this group, the 
most pressing internal problems were 
not political, but economic: The dis- 
satisfaction in Russia and the satel- 
lites was due primarily to economic 
shortcomings, to the low standard of 
living. The most pressing reforms, 
therefore, should be undertaken in 
the fields of agricultural production, 
housing, “light industry.”  etc., 
rather than in the political and police 
fields. “Feed and clothe the people 
better,” Malenkov reasoned, “and 
they will cease to protest, to strike 
and to make uprisings!” 

On the face of it, Malenkov’s con- 
ception seems an ideological exten- 
sion of Marxian “historical material- 
ism.” Actually, it reflects merely the 
majestic contempt of the Kremlin 
rulers toward their human herd. 
Any craving for liberty under Com- 
munist rule is considered only the 
product of empty stomachs and can 
be dealt with by purely economic 
measures; there is no need for far- 
reaching concessions to anyone, no 
reason to shake the time-honored 
pillars of Stalinism. 

In the struggle between these two 
conceptions, Malenkov has won out. 

Malenkov’s accent on economics 
was timely because a serious question 
was rising in the mind of every in- 
telligent Communist in Russia: “Here 
is our Soviet Union, which has 
shaken off the chains of capitalism. 
has passed the first stages of social- 
ism, and is now moving toward pure 


communism. Socially, we are the 
most advanced nation in the world; 
economically, we have overtaken 


every other nation, except perhaps 
the United States. And yet the people 
—including great masses of our Sov- 





iet intelligentsia—live in great pov- 
erty, despite the economic improve- 
ments. How is this possible?” 
Malenkov answers: “Give us two 
or three years and we will show you 
what miracles our socialism can per- 
form.” This formula—“two or three 
years’—is being repeated over and 
over, almost daily, in speeches, ar- 
ticles and on the radio. It is the slo- 


gan today. It is the hope, the promise 


and the Plan. 

It is also the great test of Malen- 
kov’s regime. “Basically,” Malenkov 
is saying, “our political and economic 
system contains all the ingredients 
for tremendous progress and for a 
rapid and vast improvement in living 
standards. We need not make basic 
changes in the collective-farm system, 
in our labor laws, in our industrial 
setup. We need not stop the war in- 
dustries or the atomic research or 
any of the other expensive projects 
dictated by our foreign policy. Just 
be patient, give us two or three years, 
and the Soviet land will become the 
happiest on earth!” 

Will he succeed? Everybody in the 
West would be happy if he could. 
True, his successors would prove his 
movement’s superiority over democ- 
racy, over Trotskyism, over Beria. 
and over everyone and everything 
opposed to Lenin-Stalin-Malenkov. 
But nobody could weep if a great 
people, tormented for four decades, 
bleeding from millions of wounds, 
exploited and shackled in the most 
cruel way, should now rise to a de- 
cent life and achieve a state of pros- 
perous well-being. 

Alas, we cannot believe Malenkov’s 
promises, and we must be more than 
pessimistic about his reforms. Under 
the Soviet regime, the people’s stand- 
ard of living has oscillated only from 
poverty to abject misery and back 
again. There have been ups and 
downs, happy and unhappy years, 
great promises and radiant prospects. 


And there have been “exact” statis- | 


tics, too, allegedly proving “enor- 


mous progress.” But always it ends | 


with the admission that the situation 
is grave. 


The New Leader 
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SOVIET FARM AGITATORS, 1953: NEXT, FAILURE AND NEW SCAPEGOATS 


cently when Malenkov and Khrush- 
chev last summer brought forth their 
economic program.) Despite all this, 
the Soviet people has never attained 
even the Polish standard of living. 

Because of his reluctance to change 
the basic institutions of Soviet life, 
and his hope that the Stalinist sys- 
tem can survive this test, Malenkov 
must be considered a Communist 
conservative. He is interested in pre- 
serving the system, rather than in 
altering it. 

Like any other conservative, Ma- 
lenkov is timid in his thinking. 
(Timidity of this nature has been the 
doom of many a government in his- 
tory.) For example, Malenkov ap- 
peals to his kolkhoz peasants to im- 
prove cattle-breeding and to produce 
more meat. But, in his fainthearted- 
ness, he does not dare permit the 
farmer to keep more than one cow— 
the second cow might make a “kulak” 
out of him. Nor does he permit the 
farmer to own a horse—for the same 
reason. 

The kolkhoz peasant is known to 
work diligently on his own tiny gar- 
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den-plot. in contrast to his reluctant 
attitude toward work in the collective 
fields. If a rise in agricultural pro- 
duce and living standards is desired, 
why not increase this private garden- 
plot? Malenkov, the Stalinist con- 
servative, is afraid of any deviation 
from his teacher’s master-plan. 

Tito, the apostate, has drawn the 
conclusions from a similar situation 
and has permitted his farmers to 
leave the collectives—a privilege of 
which they have made abundant use. 
But not Malenkov, the new primate of 
orthodoxy and eternal dogma. 

Nor can the economic situation 
essentially improve so long as Russia 
maintains a well-equipped standing 
army of 4 million men, an army 
which must be maintained so long 
as the mania grandiosa governs Sov- 
iet policy. Such an army would be a 
burden even to the wealthy United 
States; it is simply unbearable for 
the people of the Soviet Union. 

We should never forget that Rus- 
sia is still one of the poorest countries 
in the world. We should not be mis- 
led by the splendor of new factories, 


subways, escalators and plumbing 
facilities in- a few Moscow hotels. 
Beneath a thin veneer of ostensible 
well-being there lives a people in 
wooden huts, bark shoes and sheep- 
skin coats, with fires regularly de- 
stroying entire villages and epidemics 
regularly taking huge tolls. This 
situation could be changed, but not 
without embarking on new policies 
at home and abroad. 

Instead of new policies, Malenkov 
takes small steps and relies on bureau- 
cratic efficiency. He orders thousands 
of Communists to move into the vil- 
lages, to revive “backward areas,” to 
take command of inefficient collec- 
tives, to check bad administrators. 
Party activists arrive from the city 
armed with production plans, new in- 
structions and far-reaching powers. 
At first, they display tremendous 
prodded by 


Moscow, they will report successes, 


boisterousness. Soon, 


improvements, achievements and vic- 
tories—until (as has happened so 
many times before) the head of the 
Soviet Government finds it neces- 
sary to announce the failure and con- 
demn the scapegoats. 

At the Seventeenth Congress of 
the Russian Communist party, Stalin 
depicted thus the Soviet bureaucratic 
pattern: 


“Last year, I had a conversation 
with one comrade. .. . 

“T: ‘How are you doing with the 
planting drive?’ 

“He: ‘With the planting drive, 
Comrade Stalin? We have mobil- 
ized ourselves.’ 

“T: ‘And then what?’ 

“He: ‘We have put the question 
point-blank.’ 

“T: ‘And after that?’ 

“He: ‘We are at the turning- 
point, Comrade Stalin; soon the 
turning-point will have come.’ 

“T: ‘And so?’ 

“He: ‘There is every prospect of 
improvement.’ 

“T: ‘Yes, but how are you doing 
with the planting drive?’ 

“He: ‘With the planting drive, 
so far nothing has come of it, 
Comrade Stalin.’ ” 


Are Malenkov’s drives any more 
likely to succeed than those of his 
master and teacher? 














CHAMBERLIN 


results from the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers at Berlin is not 
favorable. It is mere wishful think- 
ing to represent this conference as a 
result of growing Western strength. 
The harsh truth is that, while the 
situation in Germany was improved 
by the East Berlin revolt and Aden- 
auer’s decisive election victory, the 
situation in France and Italy has de- 
teriorated. The European Defense 
Community treaty, initiated more 
than eighteen months ago, is still un- 
ratified, and no alternative scheme 
has been produced for arming Ger- 
many as part of the Western anti- 
Communist front. 


j haw PROSPECT of any beneficial 


It is a great disadvantage that any 
meeting with representatives of the 
Kremlin should take place before this 
fundamental question is positively 
solved. That a meeting is to take 
place under present circumstances is 
a result of Western weakness rather 
than strength, of the existence of 
something dangerously close to politi- 
cal vacuums in Paris and Rome, of 
the widespread delusion that it is al- 
ways desirable to talk around the 
samovar with the courteous Mr. 
Molotov. 

The record shows that every con- 
ference between the Western powers 
and the Soviet Union has been either 
a deadlock or a disaster. The bal- 
ance-sheet of the three “top-level” 
talks with Stalin at Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam is truly appalling: One 
hundred million people in Eastern 
Europe were abandoned to the swell- 
ing Soviet Empire. The groundwork 
was laid for the loss of China. Fan- 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Moving Forward 
From Berlin 


tastically unjust frontiers were traced 
for Poland and Germany. And Amer- 
ica and Great Britain connived at two 
monstrous crimes: the uprooting of 
some 14 million ethnic Germans from 
their homes in East Germany, Po- 
land, the Sudetenland and elsewhere; 
and the forcible repatriation of Soviet 
political refugees. 

If the “top-level” meetings were 
unmitigated disasters, the postwar 
conferences of foreign ministers 
were least harmful when they ended 
in complete deadlock. After two 
futile 1947 discussions about Ger- 
many, in Moscow and in London, 
Molotov’s clear desire to settle for 
nothing less than a Soviet-controlled 
Germany completely exhausted the 
patience of General Marshall. then 
Secretary of State. 

It was a happy day for this coun- 
try when talks with the Soviet Union 
ceased and a constructive policy 
toward West Germany was adopted. 
That policy was one of the conspicu- 
ous successes of America’s ventures 
in foreign relations. No one who saw 
Germany in the ruin and desolation 
of 1945 and 1946 would have fore- 
seen West Germany’s present emer- 
gence as one of the most politically 
stable, economically prosperous and 
reliably anti-Communist powers out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 

It is important to protect this real 
achievement at Berlin and to see that 
Adenauer is not treated as Chiang 
Kai-shek and the pro-Western, anti- 
Communist leaders of Poland were 
treated at Yalta. The American dele- 
gation should go to Berlin in a spirit 
of clear, unshakable purpose, and 


without fear of being reproached as 
“inflexible” by the faint-hearts, neu- 
tralists and fellow-travelers of West- 
ern Europe. (For information on the 
psychology of these groups, consult 
the dispatches of J. Alvarez del Vayo 
in the Nation.) 

We should be absolutely uncom. 
promising on the issue of free elec. 
tions, accompanied by freedom of 
speech, press and assembly—which 
already prevails in West Germany but 
is completely non-existent in the East 
—as the basis of German unification. 
We should also insist on the right 
of an all-German government to con- 
clude any alliances it may choose. To 
accept some specious formula looking 
toward German neutralization would 
be to lose one of our biggest assets 
in the cold war, an anti-Communist 
Germany, and to expose Germany to 
all kinds of Soviet intrigues. 

The formula for Austria is equally 
simple: unconditional evacuation of 
occupation forces and the right of the 
Austrian Government to make its own 
national security arrangements. 

It should be the American objec- 
tive to make the talks at Berlin as 
short and as decisive as_ possible. 
Molotov, who has taken to verbose 
obscurity in his recent note-writing, 
may be expected to try to drag out 
the conference. He will undoubtedly 
bring in irrelevant issues like the ad- 
mission of Red China to the UN, in 
the hope of setting America, France 
and Great Britain against one an- 
other. 

It must be our policy to frustrate 
these tactics and force Molotov to a 
plain Yes or No. And if his answer 
is No, as every development up to this 
time indicates it will be, the plaintive 
cry for “just one more talk” with 
Moscow will lose conviction. Then it 
should be possible to move forward 
from Berlin, to the creation of a 
European federation and, in some 
form, a European Army. This de- 
velopment is what the Soviet tyrants 
fear more than anything else, which 
is a good reason for us to do every- 
thing in our power to promote its 
realization. 
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There is little hope of emigration for displaced persons 


in the new ‘emergency’ refugee relief program 


OPERATION 
SILVER-LINING 


By W.V. Eckardt 


WasHINcTOoN, D. C. 
HE PRESIDENT recently listed the 
Refugee Relief Act as one of the 
accomplishments of his administra- 
tion. The officials involved in admin- 
istering it call it “Operation Silver- 
lining.” This poetic designation is 
not meant to imply that any appreci- 
able number of the recent refugees 
from Communism will soon bask in 
the sun of freedom shining on this 
country. As they pass their time in 
dismal refugee camps, the silver-lin- 
ing of hope for a permanent haven 
in the U.S. is dim and distant. The 
pretty nickname given to the opera- 
tion to bring them here is merely a 
pun, alluding to the name of its ad- 
ministrator, W. R. Scott McLeod, 
former administrative assistant to 
Senator Styles Bridges and now ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Security, 
Consular Affairs and Personnel in the 
Department of State. 

The Iron Curtain, of course, is no 
longer the symbolic political phrase 
it was when Churchill coined it in 
1946. From Trieste to Stettin, it is 
clearly visible. It is a bare strip of 
land, cleared of trees, bushes and 
even stumps, laced with barbed wire, 
land mines, signal rockets and other 
devices ingeniously designed to trap 
any trespasser who may elude the 
many armed guards and their dogs. 
Yet, several hundred people a month 
still manage to crawl, creep, swim, 
stow away, tunnel, bluff or force their 
way across, Many die along the way 
to freedom. One hundred thousand 
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have made it since 1948. Of these, 
more than 25,000 are still in Europe 
awaiting resettlement. In the words 
of President Eisenhower, “the alle- 
viation of the physical, mental and 
moral distress of these unfortunate 
people is very much on the minds 
and in the hearts of the American 
people. . . .” In a letter to Mrs. 
Dorothy D. Houghton, who helps 
direct the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration program of caring for 
escapees while they await resettle- 
ment, the President added: “Eventu- 
ally, those who have fled to the free 
world must be given legal status in 
the free world—the right to work, 
the right to move, the right to co- 
operate and a chance at personal eco- 
nomic security instead of charity.” 
For some mysterious reason, this 
letter, dated October 1, 1953, was 
never made public in this country. 
The Displaced Persons Act, under 
which 5,900 escapees found a per- 
manent home in this country and 
1,900 elsewhere during the last two 
years, expired on December 31, 1952. 
The Refugee Relief Act, which takes 
its place, was signed by the President 
on August 7, 1953. It has been bit- 
terly opposed by strong forces in the 
Senate, lead by the formidable Pat 
McCarran, who succeeded in making 
many restrictive changes. Rumors 
still persist that the Administration 
could only get it passed on the prom- 
ise that the Eighty-third Congress 
has heard the last of any Adminis- 
tration attempts to revise the McCar- 


ran-Walter Immigration Act. At any 
rate, the bill was considered an 
urgent matter both by the President 
and by its advocates in Congress. Its 
sponsor, Senator Arthur V. Watkins 
of Utah, said that the bill must show 
“in a concrete fashion this country’s 
concern for and support of escapees 
from Communism, expellees from 
Communism and distressed nationals 
of certain European nations.” 

The Act is very specific in break- 
ing down the various categories of 
people in different countries who may 
be issued immigration visas beyond 
the regular quota. Over the next 
three years, at the end of which the 
Act expires with a specific Congres- 
sional recommendation that it not be 
extended, a total of 209,000 persons 
may be admitted. They include 45,- 
000 escapees, that is, people who have 
fled the Iron Curtain since 1948; 
55,000 German expellees, who were 
driven from their homes when Com- 
munist Poland annexed the lands be- 
yond the Oder and Neisse Rivers; 
2,000 members of the former Polish 
Army stranded in England; a small 
number of Far and Middle Eastern 
refugees; 4,000 orphans; and a total 
of 75,000 Italians, Greeks and Dutch, 
for whom the term “refugee” has 
been conveniently stretched. Of this 
total, 15,000 (all Italians) had their 
visas pending before the Act was 
passed with the intention of joining 
brothers, sisters, sons and daughters 
who are citizens of the United States. 

To this latter group, McLeod de- 
voted his attention first. One hundred 
and nineteen days after the President 
had signed the Act, he was on hand 
in Naples, Italy to ceremoniously 
issue visas to its first benefactors: 
Michele Sonnino, who was to join 
his mother in Newark, N. J.; Maria 
Tortora, who wished to be reunited 
with her sister in Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
and Vincenzo Barone, who will now 
be with his father in Brooklyn. By 
way of contrast, the first boatload 
under the Displaced Persons Act 
arrived in New York with 1,070 im- 
migrants on October 30, 1948, fifty- 
three days after the Act got under 
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SILVER-LINING 


CONTINUED 


way. The long delay in getting “Op- 
eration Silver-lining” on the road is 
perhaps partly explained by the fact 
that Congress explicitly prohibited 
setting up a special office, such as 
the defunct Displaced Persons Com- 
mission, to expedite matters. Four 
major agencies—the 
State Department, the Treasury, the 
Department of Justice, and the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
in the 


Government 


Welfare—are now involved 
complicated proceedings. 

At the time of the Naples cere- 
mony, which marked the launching of 
the “first phase” of the program 
early in December, the official forms 
indispensable to “develop cases” for 
the second phase—namely, getting 
refugees from Communism settled— 
were not yet printed. On these forms 
(now coming off the presses), Amer- 
icans who are willing to sponsor an 
eligible refugee give assurances for 
his housing, support and employ- 
ment. An American voluntary agency 
usually finds such a sponsor for the 
refugee: in the past the agencies’ find- 
ings were considered good enough 
without individually executed forms. 
There is no lack of sponsors. Dra- 
matic escape stories have captured 
the imagination of many Americans 
who are willing to reward such 
bravery. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in Sioux City, Iowa, for 
instance, on reading about Vaclav 
Uhlik, a Czech who crashed to free- 
dom in a self-made tank, insisted on 
having him in their midst. They have 
been sent the proper forms. 

Once the new forms are filled out 
and sent to the Visa Office of the 
State Department, actual “proces- 
sing” and eventual investigation of 
the refugees can begin. To conduct 
the exhaustive security investigations 
required under the program, Mr. Mc- 
Leod’s office is now hiring a large 
number of special investigators con- 
versant with the required foreign 
languages. This process, too, is time- 
consuming, since the potential inves- 
tigators, naturally, first have to be 
investigated themselves. At least one 
man was recently seen here in Wash- 
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ington, however, who speaks Greek 
and had hired out to the program in 
Greece, where it will turn next. More 
jobs for investigators, to supplement 
the many U.S. and Allied intelligence 
people now rushing each new arrival 
from Communist countries, still go 
begging. 

On top of exhaustive investiga- 
tions, Congress requires that the bur- 
den of proof be on the applicant that 
he is not an agent or conspirator, 
that he is of good character and repu- 
tation, mentally and __ physically 
healthy, and otherwise eligible for 
admission to the U.S. His complete 
personal history covering the two 
years of his life before his applica- 
tion must be known. Unless the 
escapee has already spent two years 
this side of the Iron Curtain, it 
would seem difficult to verify such 
an autobiographical account. If any- 
thing goes sour after the escapee 
reaches these shores, he must be 
equipped with a statement to the 
effect that the country in which he 
now resides will readmit him. It is 
hoped that Austria and West Ger- 
many, the principal host countries. 
will be so happy to be relieved of 
their numerous guests that they will 
readily supply the statements. 

Meanwhile, fortunately, 
capees are not without care. Each 


the es- 





NECK-AND-NECK 


Symptoms of TV Neck Observed by Phy- 


sician.—Newspaper headline. 


After lots 
Of televiewing, 
Neck in knots, 


Head need unscrewing? 


Feel a speck 

Along old-wreck lines? 
You’ve TV neck 

From TV necklines. 


—Richard Armour 





new arrival is handed a welcome kit, 
containing toilet articles and other 
essentials, which says “A gift from 
the people of the United States” on 
the wrapper. Twenty-four American 
voluntary agencies, among them the 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the 
World Council of Churches, and 
ORT, the American Organization for 
Rehabilitation through Training, 
work hard in 250 camps to make the 
long waiting period useful and pleas- 
ant for the refugees. Under the 
auspices of and largely financed by 
the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, voluntary workers provide medi- 
cal care, organize language courses, 
and guide the bewildered newcomers 
through the red tape they face before 
permanent settlement. 

Before any of them can come to 
the U.S. under the Refugee Relief 
Act, however, the 
may have to go before Congress once 
more. The initial appropriation of 
$3 million will soon be exhausted. 
It cannot, obviously, show much 
progress. A number of Senators, 
who favor the program and fought 
hard to get it through, are disap- 
pointed and impatient. Aside from 
bringing a good portion of people 
who escaped Communism to this 
country, these Senators, like Mr. Wat- 
kins, feel that the State Department 
should make more of an effort to in- 


Administration 


duce other nations to accept escapees. 
“After all.” says the Senator, “this 
country will soon have 200 million 
people itself.” 

Strong criticism is also expected 
from other quarters, particularly 
from the voluntary agencies which 
deal with escapees in Europe. They 
are concerned not only for humani- 
tarian reasons, but because they are 
conscious of the profound effect our 
performance in providing a haven 
for escapees has on their countrymen 
behind the Iron Curtain. “People 
who live under Communism have be- 
come quite realistic, if not cynical,” 
a voluntary agency worker said 
recently. “They judge our anti-Com- 
munism by our deeds, not our 
works.” 
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WoO PRESIDENTS have expressed 
T their dislike for the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. On June 25, 
1952, President Truman vetoed the 
bill because “it discriminates, delib- 
erately and intentionally, against 
many peoples of the world,” but the 
measure passed over his veto. In his 
State of the Union message on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953, President Eisenhower 
told Congress that the McCarran Act 
“contains injustices. It does, in fact, 
discriminate.” He asked Congress to 
enact another law “which will at 
one and the same time guard our 
legitimate national interests and be 
faithful to our basic ideas of freedom 
and fairness to all.” 

The Truman and Eisenhower state- 
ments received widespread publicity. 
But the unprecedented immigration 
restrictions on scholars—historians, 
physicists, mathematicians—have re- 
ceived relatively little notice. 

Under the McCarran Act, the im- 
migration quota for any country is 
roughly one-sixth of 1 per cent of 
the number of persons of that nation- 
ality living in the United States in 
1920. Actually, therefore, it poten- 
tially admits 65,000 immigrants each 
year from Great Britain and 17,000 
from Ireland—most of whom never 
come—but only 308 immigrants an- 
nually from our ally Greece, and 
only 235 refugees from Rumania. 
What is more, as a result of admis- 
sions under the temporary Displaced 
Persons Act, half of Latvia’s quota 
of 235 immigrants is used up until 





I. Peccy BIELEY, an economist, has 
worked with the National Manpower 
Council and has taught at Stanford. 
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By I. Peggy Bieley 


Can We Afford 
To Lose Our Heads? 


Since the McCarran-Walter Act, U.S. immigration quotas 
have affected scientists, scholars and ministers 


the year 2274. Most other Eastern 
European peoples are in a similar 
situation. 

Half of each country’s quota is 
reserved for immigrants who can 
prove to the Attorney General that 
they are “needed urgently in the 
United States” because of their “high 
education, technical training, special- 
ized experience or exceptional abil- 
ity.” Quotas unused in the first 50- 
per-cent group, plus the remaining 
quotas, are divided among parents of 
American citizens and the spouses 
and children of aliens admitted to 
this country for permanent residence. 
A fourth of any quota still unfilled is 
set aside for brothers, sisters and 
adult children of American citizens. 
All other aliens have to scramble for 
the few remaining immigration visas. 
The social worker, lawyer or account- 
ant who cannot prove he is “needed 
urgently” is thus virtually barred. 

Although past legislation has made 
admission to the United States diffi- 
cult, foreign college presidents, min- 
isters and other professionals have 
always been welcomed. The various 
Asiatic-exclusion acts, and the “con- 
tract labor” laws—which did away 
with the practice whereby employers 
could import foreigners under con- 
tract to work in their shops—never 
applied to journalists, architects, 
entertainers and other members of 
the recognized professions. Quota 
legislation passed after World War 
I did not apply to ministers, profes- 
sors and scholars. 

Intellectuals who 
United States while these laws were 
in effect have greatly enriched our 
civilization, Franz Werfel, the writer; 
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Jacques Lifshitz, the artist; and 
Wanda Landowska, the harpsichord- 
ist, are only a few of the more recent 
arrivals who could be excluded un- 
der the McCarran Act. The new list- 
ings alone in the wartime edition of 
American Men of Science contained 
the names of over 200 immigrants 
who had fled to this country since 
the rise of Nazism in Europe. From 
the beginning of the century to 
World War II, 16 per cent of the 
2,600 persons chosen by the vote of 
their fellow scientists as having made 
major contributions to the advance- 
ment of science were immigrants. 
Indeed, almost a third of the mathe- 
maticians were foreign-born. 

Even more important, according to 
the Department of Labor there is a 
critical shortage in this country of 
agronomists, chemists, clinical psy- 
chologists and at least 17 other types 
of professional specialists. As a re- 
sult of the low birth-rate in the 1930s, 
a dearth of all types of specialists is 
forecast for the greater part of the 
next two decades. In view of these 
facts, it is logical to ask why the Mc- 
Carran Act has, for the first time, 
placed all types of professionals ex- 
cept ministers under quota restric- 
tions. 

It should be noted, too, that the 
current immigration of highly trained 
scientists and professionals is re- 
stricted to those who are “needed 
urgently” in the United States. This 
need is judged on the basis of the 
Department of Labor’s List of Crit- 
ical Occupations, which, unfortu- 
nately, only specifies current short- 
ages and does not reflect the country’s 
future requirements. 

If present regulations had been in 
effect during the 1930s, two Nobel 
Prize-winners in physics without 
whom America would probably never 
have gained its current lead in the 
atomic-bomb race—Albert Einstein, 
the German, and Enrico Fermi, the 
Italian—might have been denied en- 
try to the United States. Can the 
United States afford to let the Mc- 
Carran Act shut its doors on the 
brains of the outside world? 
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A defense of U.S. firms with Latin American holdings 


THE CASE FOR 
U.S. BUSINESS ABROAD 


By Charles Hodges 


© UNDERSTAND the forces at work in the Western 

Hemisphere, we must realize that most of the sound 
and fury raised against American business is not made 
by Communists. Take the clarion call for American busi- 
ness to “go home” recently sounded by Costa Rica’s new 
President, José Figueres. His novel proposal gives a new 
twist to the theme of nationalism—that we are to buy 
ourselves out of Latin American development and give 
know-how and plant to our Hemisphere neighbors, with 
Washington arranging the withdrawal. 

There is nothing fuzzy about this Figueres proposal 
for a new dollar diplomacy. He states his reasons for 
urging the retreat of the dollar simply and directly: 

1. There are no surplus U.S. savings “looking for in- 
vestment opportunities abroad,” because American in- 
dustry “needs all national savings, and will need them 
for a number of years to come, to commercialize” the 
tremendous developments our technical research makes 
possible. 

2. There is no advantage to underdeveloped countries 
in foreign investments “exercised on a large scale,” for 
they act frequently “as a suction pump,” with only the 
bitterness of exploitation remaining in the less developed 
country. 

3. The export of American capital will only increase 
the alarming difference in economic levels between the 
U.S. and the rest of the world. Permanent American 
ownership of vast underdeveloped areas “tends to make” 
the U.S. relatively richer and the “owned” countries 
relatively poorer. 

Nine-tenths of U.S. foreign investments in agriculture 
are located in Latin America. They are found primarily 
on the rimlands of the Caribbean, although Texas cotton 
interests have even gone into South America. Coffee, 
sugar and bananas, plus war-planned expansion of cacao 
and fibers, make the countries of Middle America basic- 
ally one- or two-commodity lands in terms of their ex- 
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This article is a reply to the broad issues raised by Costa 
Rican President José Figueres [““We Don’t Want Foreign 
Investments,”” THe New Leaver, August 31, 1953]. The 
burden of President Figueres’s argument was that U.S. 
firms developing Latin American resources had failed to 
improve the living conditions of Latin American peoples; 
therefore, he said, these U.S. holdings should be gradu- 
ally turned over to local ownership. Charles Hodges is 
Professor of International Politics at New York Univer- 
sity. He has also been a radio news analyst, newspaper 
correspondent, and adviser to the Government of China. 
His most recent book is Problems of Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion. We believe his article will stimulate provocative 
discussion of this controversial theme, and hope to print 
in a future issue a rejomder by President Figueres. 





ports. Therefore, their economies are meshed tightly 
with world markets and prices. This means primarily 
with U.S. prices, because one-half of Latin America’s 
foreign trade is with its North American neighbor. And, 
from our point of view, Latin American imports fall 
just short of one-third of our total from all parts of the 
globe—our exports southward, roughly a quarter. Latin 
America, in the strategic picture, is the major single 
source of some twenty critical materials on the U.S. stock- 
pile list. 

What return does the U.S. receive on dollars put to 
work in Latin America? 

Washington’s balance-sheet on direct company invest- 
ments south of the Rio Grande to Cape Horn shows total 
earnings, before taxes, to be a little under a billion dol- 
lars a year—$905 million in 1950. Of this, U.S. com- 
panies pay $250 million in customs duties, franchise and 
other taxes into the coffers of Latin American republics. 
The foreign holdings of stock in these corporations take 
another $40 million. This leaves $615 million net for 
American investors, of which $100 million is retained 
in Latin America. Thus, on the 1950 book value of 
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THE COPACABANA, RIO DE JANEIRO: A WIDE GAP 


roughly $5 billion dollars, Americans actually received 
earnings totaling $500 million, with U.S. corporate and 
private income taxes still to be paid out. But the cor- 
porations also carried liabilities—mainly to local credi- 
tors in these same Latin American countries—reaching 
almost $2.5 billion. 

Two aspects of these working dollars need emphasis: 
Three-fifths of the total—agriculture, manufacturing and 
public utilities—are activities which definitely do not 
“pump out” Latin American assets. The old-style sugar 
and banana plantation economy is being replaced by 
highly scientific tropical agriculture involving heavy ex- 
penditure for research. Diseased banana land, conse- 
quently, now can be reclaimed for other cash crops 
instead of reverting to coastal jungle. Manufacturing and 
utilities fill two big gaps in Latin American economies— 
gaps where native wealth until recently would not take 
the risks involved. 

The fastest proportional growth of U.S. investment in 
manufacturing abroad—270 per cent since 1940—is in 
Latin American enterprises. They range from chemicals 
and food to electrical equipment, motor vehicles and 
rubber products, Even the two-fifths of American capital 
in the controversial oil and mining industries can be jus- 
tified. True, non-reproducible wealth is extracted, but this 
unlocking of otherwise unused resources—here advanced 
technical skills and heavy capitalization are essential— 
takes place under terms which have become progressively 
more liberal to the peoples of Latin America. 

Behind this inventory, with its expanding employment, 
payrolls and taxes, is one means by which our neighbors 
can pay their own way to better standards of living. 
It is often forgotten that the United States was built 
up to its present level of prosperity with other people’s 
money in its resources. European investment in the past 
hundred years teamed up with American pioneering to 
open and exploit this country’s resources. Great sums in 
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trans-Atlantic money were made and lost here from the 
1830s to the 1890s. This money provided facilities for 
people who broke the prairie to raise wheat which 
bought back the railways, literally owned overseas or 
mortgaged for the payment of bonds in foreign hands. 

There is nothing a bunch of bananas—or a pound of 
coffee from a Costa Rican finca—cannot do that a bushel 
of American wheat did. That is, with one qualification. 
There must be put behind those bananas the Latin Amer- 
ican version of what went into the wheat. And these in- 
gredients are no mystery to private enterprise: business 
know-how; trained manpower; and, above all, the will 
to accumulate capital, even if it means the end of living 
graciously up to the last peso. 

Latin America’s vicious circle in elementary economics 
is largely self-made. The wide gap between the rising 
peon population and low productivity can be eliminated 
only by a rapid expansion of the national economic 
machine. But this is being held up by the lack of capital. 
This essential capital, in turn, must come from national 
savings—as Costa Rica’s new chief of state insists—or 
international investment. 

To date, unfortunately, alien dollar owners have been 
willing to do what native holders of colons, sucres and 
pesos decline to do. That is to risk developing the latent 
but real wealth of these countries with saved dollars for 
what is actually a managerial service charge. The great 
need for capital has been underscored by the unbiased 
experts of the Twentieth Century Fund in a recent study 
of Costa Rica. This economic team speaks out on the ad- 
vantage to Costa Rica in attracting foreign funds, not in 
scaring them away. The survey bluntly says that it would 
help if “her nationals had enough confidence in the coun- 
try to invest substantial amounts of their own savings 
in long-term projects.” Instead, however, the substantial 
sums believed being amassed are going into “land pur- 
chases, building and the accumulation of money, both 
within the country and abroad.” 

The current Costa Rican thinking on investment is 
revealed by President Figueres when he stresses that 
“the real need is for knowledge—knowledge of how to 
produce things, knowledge of how to administer the 
things produced and accumulate capital and grow.” He 
rhetorically scouts the idea that much wealth is required 
to develop a country such as Costa Rica; he remarks 
that they “have the land, and the rain, and the hands” 
as their own capital. They only have “to add an invest- 
ment of $100, $200 or $300 per worker,” which can be 
saved by Costa Ricans. 

This per-worker data will be news, I suspect, to the 
United Fruit Company. At the present price level, the 
amount of capital investment required for the banana 
business, on the basis of number of workers employed, 
is estimated at $5,000 per laborer. Nor does it check 
with the cost of developing substitute crops, as in the case 
of abandoned banana land. Although already cleared, 
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this land can be put back into cultivation only at a cost 
of about $500 per acre for planting such crops as abaca 
(manila hemp), African oil palm and cacao. 

Let us place what President Figueres chooses to call 
“the crumbs” of foreign enterprise in the Costa Rican 
economy. 

The United Fruit Company subsidiaries, operating un- 
der a new deal negotiated with the Government at the 
end of 1949, spent $22.8 million in the Central American 
republic in 1952. The terms of the new arrangement were 
approved by Figueres, who had led a popular revolt 
against an attempt by the defeated administration to 
brush aside the results of an election. The new Congress 
has now accepted the revised agreement, so that it rep- 
resents a thoroughly constitutional obligation. Under it, 
the company paid directly to the Costa Rican treasury 
in 1952 the sum of $3.6 million. This was despite the 
fact that the United Fruit Company operates on less than 
5 per cent of Costa Rica’s area, and its agricultural ac- 
tivities are in what had been valueless coastal lowlands. 

The United Fruit bore the brunt of the income tax, 
with its subsidiaries paying just under 49 per cent of the 
total receipts. As for direct taxes, United Fruit paid 
roughly 35 per cent of the total. This American enter- 
prise, in total, provided just short of 11 per cent of all 
the Government’s revenue. Needed dollar exchange is 
also gained from United Fruit operations; the company, 
from the end of 1949 through 1952, brought $56.9 mil- 
lion into the country. 

What more does the new President of Costa Rica 
really want? The answer is, unequivocally: A lot more. 
In effect, he wants Washington to plan a systematic with- 
drawal of American business from the whole Latin 
American field. News to economists is his observation 
that we do not need “the earnings coming from a few 
billions invested abroad.” Over a quarter of all imports 
and at least a sixth of all exports can be traced directly 
to U.S. capital put to work in foreign fields. 

Economists would also stress that about 10 per cent of 
our manufactured products must be exported for two 
important reasons. Selling abroad means the difference 
between profit and loss in many cases, and more than 5 
million workers in our industry hold jobs that depend 
upon our being able to sell these exports. The American 
farmer, too, is very much interested in foreign trade. 
Foreign markets have to be found for 12 per cent of 
our barley, 40 per cent of our cotton, close to 50 per cent 
of our wheat, and almost 60 per cent of our rice crop. 

The Costa Rican leader, furthermore, wants American 
properties “sold on long-term credit to Latin American 
institutions.” He wants technival aid “given, wherever 
necessary, for the gradual transfer of ownership and 
responsibility.” The Figueres formula for foreign busi- 
ness to arrange its progressive economic strangulation, 
it is noted, implies that “the business firms themselves 
could only cooperate, not take the lead.” Figueres, for- 
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tunately for inter-American relations, opposes “the op- 
posite way” of expropriation by the small countries, 
which is, “like all violence, fraught with disadvantages 
for all.” 

This is also an invitation to Washington. We are to 
put the governmental squeeze on private enterprise; pre- 
sumably, Washington is to finance the nationalization of 
American business by other Latin American nations to 
which the Figueres plan might appeal. The world might 
well remember that the 1950 legislation which puts the 
dollar to work on Point Four programs around the globe 
in no wise assumes that the American Government is to 
replace private enterprise. 

Congress stressed that our neighbors must accept the 
responsibility for providing satisfactory operating con- 
ditions. Here, too, we spelled out what we expect from 
them: 


“It involves confidence on the part of investors, 
through intergovernmental agreements or otherwise, 
that they will not be deprived of their property without 
prompt, adequate and effective compensation; that 
they will be given reasonable opportunity to remit 
their earnings and withdraw their capital; that they 
will have reasonable freedom to manage, operate and 
control their enterprises; that they will enjoy security 
in the protection of their persons and property, in- 
cluding industrial and intellectual property, and no 
discriminatory treatment in taxation and in the con- 
duct of their business affairs.” 

This Congressional directive is in direct conflict with 


what we can call “something-for-nothing” leadership. 
That is a leadership which apparently banks heavily on 
the world at large making handouts of know-how and 
credit—in other words, experience and savings—which 
in the past have been secured through private enterprise 
at a price. While “the world at large” is a pretty vague 
proposition, it means the United Nations, with doles 
from a common fund. The United States, of course, is 
invited once again to put up the major portion of the 
dollars. 

The representatives of smaller and less developed 
countries want no less than a quarter of a billion dollars 
under UN control to finance low-interest, long-term 
projects. The U.S. proposal to condition our major con- 
tribution on a general cut in armaments, providing 
budget savings for this purpose, is sharply resented. But 
the simultaneous Washington pressure for a United 
Nations code to safeguard private investors against the 
loss of existing capital and earnings by threatened con- 
fiscation, expropriation or nationalization has been given 
a chilly reception. 

There still is a large place here for private enterprise 
before we turn to intergovernmental deals and politically 
inspired world funds. Business leaders in Latin America 
must be equally aware of the need for sound business 
operations on both sides of the national fences to expand 
mutually profitable economic relations in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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osT OF US had the notion that 

last year was rather a bad 
time from the point of view of cen- 
sorship. During the first months of 
the year, a lot of enemies of freedom 
came out of hiding. Apparently, they 
thought the new administration 
would introduce a period of general 
reaction. Censorship laws were intro- 
duced in state legislatures. Cities 
passed ordinances forbidding the sale 
of books alleged to be “suggestive” or 
“harmful.” There were efforts to re- 
move lists of books from public 
libraries. In some towns, vigilante 
committees were set up. 

But now comes a piece of cheer- 
ful news. The American Book Pub- 
lishers Council has sent out a press 
release which shows that during the 
year 1953 the people of this country 
were winning the fight against cen- 
sorship. It is true that the attacks of 
the would-be dictators of the printed 
word were furious and nationwide. 
But it is also true that practically all 
of them were thrown back. The book- 
men say in their summary: “Librar- 
ians and lawyers, publishers and 
newspapermen, courts and citizens, 
teachers and writers, led by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, faced and 
fought the flames of intolerance and 
fear.” 

The record seems to show that the 
President has a right to the honor- 
able place they have assigned him. 
His far-quoted words at Dartmouth 
College marked the turning of the 
tide. It was in June that he ad libbed: 
“Don’t join the book-burners. Don’t 
think that you are going to conceal 
faults by concealing evidence that 
they ever existed.” About the same 
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How We Beat 


The Censors 


time, the American Library Associa- 
tion and the American Book Publish- 
ers Council spoke ringing words: 
“Ideas can be dangerous, but sup- 
pression of ideas is fatal to a demo- 
cratic society.” 

But what is really encouraging 
about this record is what people have 
been doing all over the country. Take 
Texas, for example. In San Antonio, 
the so-called Minute Women prepared 
a list of 600 books which they wished 
to have removed from the public 
library. Two newspapers, the News 
and the Express, answered the chal- 
lenge. The editor of the Express, act- 
ing as chairman of the library board, 
led the board in rejecting the pro- 
posal. Late in the year, some mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education 
tried to have the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights cut out of history 
books. It was said to be contrary to 
“Texas thinking.” Dr. W. W. Jack- 
son, a San Antonio member, de- 
nounced the proposed action as 
“thought control.” The board finally 
voted to retain the Declaration. 

The old Republican state of Ver- 
mont is about as different from Texas 
as it could be. But, as far as taking 
dictation is concerned, it is of the 
same mind. Take the little town of 
Shaftsbury. The school board thought 
it would prove its patriotism by re- 
moving a history book from the 
shelves. The Governor and a number 
of newspapers got into the fight. 
Finally, two of the three members of 
the board resigned—after acknowl- 
edging that they had never read the 
book which they had condemned. 
And then the Legislature voted 202 to 
11 against setting up a state censor- 


ship board for school textbooks. 

In New Jersey, a state judge en- 
joined a prosecutor who had been 
attempting to ban books which he 
happened not to like. In Minnesota, 
a judge freed a book brought into 
court, saying in rather quaint 
phrases: “It seems to be part of our 
American tradition . . . to permit 
citizens of our country to speak 
freely and write freely.” Federal 
Judge James McNamee decided that 
the Chief of Police of Youngstown, 
Ohio had no right to censor books. 
Then, last November, the people of 
the town did some censoring of their 
own. They defeated the mayor who 
had appointed the police officer, and 
the new mayor promptly named a 
new chief of police. 

In Louisville, Kentucky, a grand 
jury recommended the establish- 
ment of a committee to censor all 
magazines, comic books and other 
publications. The head of the city’s 
law department said: “I don’t see 
how it can be done.” Then the 
Courier-Journal opened up with a 
barrage that echoed across the coun- 
try: “Who should tell an American 
what he can read? Congress? The 
churches? The Boston or Memphis 
censors? Or our own grand jury? 
None of them, if you ask us.” 

As far as this record shows, our 
free-press forces suffered only three 
defeats in 1953. In Georgia, the 
Legislature has set up a Literature 
Commission to decide what books the 
docile citizens may read. In Texas, 
one censorship bill which got through 
the Legislature provides that authors 
of textbooks must take a special loy- 
alty oath. The measure contains one 
beautiful provision. If the author of 
a book is dead, the publishers must 
affirm that “if he were alive or avail- 
able” he would and could “truthfully 
execute the oath.” In Alabama, the 
Legislature passed a bill requiring 
textbooks to carry statements by the 
authors as to whether they have ever 
been Communists, 

So, except for three Southern 
legislatures, we did well last year in 
defending the freedom of the press. 
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y eum iS a certain sadness in the passage of time, in the 
accumulation of the years of one’s life. Approaching 
the age of 50. my mood as I write is melancholy. 

I think of two episodes in my life—one when I had 
just passed 21, the other when I was 25. In June 1925, 
I registered at the University of Chicago. It was on a 
sunny Saturday morning. I walked across Washington 
Park—which has figured so much in my life and in my 
writing—and on to the University. I registered in Bartlett 
Gymnasium. Could there have been anyone in those lines 
of students who had more dreams, more ambitions than 
I? The ambition to write was only one of them. I 
dreamed of becoming a lawyer. a public man, a teacher, 
as well as a writer. I would learn everything, and 
I would do everything. At the time, I was not familiar 
with William James’s phrase, “the open universe,” but 
life was, then, an “open universe” to me. 

I went to work that Saturday afternoon, in the gasoline 
filling station at Forty-second and Michigan Avenue, in 
an almost exalted state of mind. This was, in fact, one 
of the most thrilling and exciting days of my life. Over 
and over again, I told myself that I was a student at 
the University of Chicago. This did not merely mean 
that I would learn. It meant that I would have prestige. 
that girls would be more impressed with me, that I would 
have status. I would become somebody. 

That Saturday afternoon, I kept telling myself that it 
had happened, that I had reached the University! 
Around supper time—I ate on the job—I recited poetry 
of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. I also spoke to my- 
self in swollen phrases out of Carlyle. (At the time, one 
of the few books I had read was Sartor Resartus.) There 





James T. FARRELL first won universal acclaim with his 
now classic novel, Studs Lonigan. His most recent work 
is The Face of Time, published by the Vanguard Press. 
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One of America’s leading novelists discusses the forces that have shaped his life 


Reflections 


at Fifty 


By James T. Farrell 


I was, a curly-haired, bespectacled, stocky youth in my 
dirty overalls, rushing out, putting the nozzle of the hose 
into gasoline tanks, turning the handle of the Wayne 
pump, climbing down into the drain pit to drain crank 
cases, lifting the hoods of the cars. Yet, I was full of 
dreams, perspectives and a great personal hope. I had, 
on that day, snatched and held aloft in my own hand 
the Torch of Learning. 

And a sunny afternoon in June 1929, I sat on the 
campus grass of the University of Chicago near the 
Commons and the Reynolds Club. My friend Mary 
Hunter was with me. (She is a Broadway director now.) 
My first piece of fiction, a sketch called “Slob,” had been 
published in a little magazine named Blues, edited from 
Columbus, Mississippi by Charles Henri Ford and Parker 
Tyler. I had received a letter from Clifton Fadiman of 
Simon & Schuster, but I knew little of publishers in those 
days. Mary Hunter told me that Simon & Schuster 
were successful publishers. Robert Morss Lovett, then a 
professor, told me that Fadiman had a reputation for 
picking writers. 

So there I was, asked by a publisher if I had a long 
manuscript after the publication of my very first piece 
of fiction. I had already written my story, “Studs,” for a 
composition class of James Weber Linn. (I have re- 
counted elsewhere how this gave me the germ of the idea 
that grew into Studs Lonigan.) I talked with Mary and 
got her advice on the letter I would write to Fadiman. 
Students passed us, hatless lads and girls in their summer 
dresses. I spoke of possible scenes, of how my book would 
lead to Studs’s death, of a character who later became 
Weary Reilley. Mary took what I said very seriously and 
made comments. In a sense, Studs Lonigan was born that 
afternoon. I wrote to Kip Fadiman, and I began working. 
By September of that year, I had written hundreds of 
pages, including many of the scenes which appear in 
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Young Lonigan and The Young Manhood of Studs 
Lonigan. The scene of Lucy in the tree with Studs—which 
I wrote, in all, at least twenty-five times—was first com- 
posed that summer. 

The years that separate me from those hopeful, am- 
bitious and frustrated days of my youth have brought 
me many triumphs and many sadnesses. There has been 
joy, too, and, at times, love. Then, I dreamed of writing. 
I have written millions of words, and I have just pub- 
lished my twenty-seventh book. And my twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth books are already completed. A great 
part of these years has been spent with myself sitting on 
a chair, alone, and writing with a pen, a pencil or a 
typewriter. At times, this has been joyful: at times. it 
has been very lonely. In certain moods, I think of writing 
as the loneliest profession a man can choose. In other 
moods, I think it is the most wonderful one. 

I have done many things in my life. I have tried to 
participate in political life as one who would help to im- 
prove the condition of men and women. I have fought 
battles with others against Communism and reactionaries. 
But, always, the content of my life has been mainly in my 
writing. When I was young. I knew that I must become 
a writer or nothing. Since 1928, I have written almost 
every day of my life. I have written in my various homes. 
in hotel rooms, in airplanes and on trains, in airports 
and railroad stations, in parks, cafés and restaurants, and 
hospitals. I have traveled long, hard days, and then, on 
arriving at some destination—Zurich, or Chicago, or 
Delaware, Ohio, or Nice, or Toulouse, or San Sebastian 
—I have sat down, picked up the thread of what I was 
working on, and gone on with it. 

In the spring of 1952, I sat alone at the Café Deux 
Magots on a chilly evening, thinking, gazing at the old 
scaffolded tower of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés. 
I remembered my Paris past. I recalled the days when I 
was poor and almost unknown in Paris. In those days, I 
sometimes sat in the Deux Magots. I dreamed of all of 
the books I would write. And on that spring night in 
1952, thinking of all this, I realized that all of those 
hooks had been written and that I was, in a sense, be- 
ginning anew. For almost two years, I have had this 
feeling that I was beginning a second career. 

I have, at times, abandoned as many as a thousand 
or twelve hundred pages of a novel in progress and be- 
gun all over again from scratch. And more than once. I 
have, because of various circumstances, abandoned a life 
I was living and begun again. I have unmade and re- 
made my life more than once, and I am doing this all 
over again as I slide into my fiftieth year. 

A phrase of Walt Whitman’s comes to mind—“the 
single solitary soul.” All of us are single solitary souls. 
Sometimes, the writer is acutely aware of this. The 
tragedies of men and women often loom large in his 
mind. He sees people destroying themselves and is help- 
less to do much other than to become an eloquent Cas- 
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sandra. He walks in crowds and there is part of himself 
separated from everyone in these crowds. There is an 
empty chair somewhere, waiting for him. There is blank 
paper onto which he must put some of his feeling—in a 
sense, some of his blood. And time passes, the minutes 
pass like a crowd moving by. There is no real surcease, 
no complete relaxation of tension, no end to it. Life is 
pouring itself through him, and he is always grained with 
this life. It must be re-shaped, pressed out of him. I feel 
this way as I write, and I felt this way as a youth. 

In our youth, we wake up expecting something wonder- 
ful will happen to us and that our lives will be changed. 
This does not cease with youth. Each day remains new 
and fresh. Each day is a dawn of promise. But we come 
to know that the promise is different. It is no longer the 
romantic promise of some enormous love, of some joy 
that is beyond understanding. It is a promise of gaining 
some insight, of feeling something deeply, of learning 
something, of seeing something of the beauty and 
grandeur that is in the world: or it is a promise that we 
will see and feel and meet with something which. even 
though it may be sad or agonizing, will contribute toward 
our continuing development. 

When I first began to write, I was full of indignation 
because of the sorrows of this world. I was angry because 
of cruelty. because of the exploitation of some men and 
women by others, because of the coldness with which 
some people manipulate others. because of dirt. poverty. 
ignorance, aggressiveness. and the other things which 
ruin and sadden human lives. In various ways. this in- 
dignation was reflected in my first writings. It is not 
possible at 50 to feel the indignations of one’s youth. My 
feelings are somewhat different today as I write. There is 
more tranquility, but this is relative. No man is com- 
pletely tranquil, I suspect. and I know that I am not. 
The restless temperament of my youth has not been re- 
made completely. The sense of alienation of my childhood 
and youth has not been completely eliminated from my 
nature. The scars of a crowded life are not all dim and 
scarcely visible. Time has not worked its miracles on me. 
Indignation has turned to a stoical feeling. I have come 
to see that pain and agony are part of the way it is in 
life. Often I think of this. and of a line of Yeats. whose 
poetry has been one of my lifelong admirations: 

“The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great 
to behold.” 

Another of my lifelong admirations is Guy de Maupas- 
sant. About six or seven years ago, I read a big volume 
of his stories from beginning to end. I pondered on 
some of these stories, on the coldness with which some of 
the de Maupassant characters treat one another, the cruel 
and unfeeling way in which love affairs are broken up. 
the manner in which the feelings of human beings freeze 
toward one another. I was depressed. Here were stories 
of a life now dead. Characters like those of de Maupas- 
sant were dust, and so were the remains of this great 
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artist. One could do nothing about the personal injustices 
which were mirrored in these stories. And these injustices 
were but a fraction of those which have happened, year 
by year, in the history of man. 

And then I thought that de Maupassant had written 
of this in his time. He had left us his legacy. There is 
no retribution in life. We can only learn and feel from 
the stories of the sadness of the past, and out of that we 
can learn to see and feel a little better about our own 
lives. These stories of de Maupassant are part of the re- 
corded truth of human experience, of the memory of 
mankind. We, in our day, can only honor and continue 
this heritage. There is no winning and losing; there is 
only self-realization or a future in which to realize 
oneself, 

And now, thinking of all this, thinking of much more, 
with the memories of many years flowing in and out of 
my mind, I am aware that I knew all of this in my youth. 
A constant factor in my thinking and my feeling has been 
the acceptance of the impermanence of everything; a 
second constant has been the awareness of the fact that 
there is no retribution. There is no Emersonian compen- 
sation and no Hegelian abstract justice. There is, how- 
ever, an emotional and moral price tag on everything. 
Life carries the price tag of death. A certain loneliness, 
tension and strain, a living in the sorrows and the joys 
of others as well as of oneself—these are part of the price 
tag of a life of writing. 

Three years ago, I was flying to California. I had been 
ill, and I was in a very troubled and frustrated period 
of my life. Moody, I sat in the big, noisy plane and gazed 
out of the window. There was the vast light brown sand 
of the desert, the grandeur of the mountains. It was a 
scene of continuing but forbidding beauty. There was a 
grandeur of desolation in the mountains and deserts. To 
man, this was all waste. It was savage, empty of human 
cultivation and living. There was an almost death-like 
beauty in this scene. Rock and sand changed colors as the 
day dramatically died, as the colors of the sky changed 
and increased the cast of softening glow upon them. I 
gazed and gazed. And, suddenly, I told myself that I 
had no complaints. I had seen much of the grandeur and 
beauty of this world. And I was, at the moment, seeing 
more of it. 

Remembrances of beauty and grandeur are in my 
mind. The deserts and mountains of the American West. 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, a midnight sun above the 
glaciers of the Arctic Circle, and what man has created, 
Carcassone, and Sainte Chapelle in Paris, the cathedral 
of Notre Dame de Chartres and Greco’s Toledo, the 
skylines of New York and Chicago as our section of the 
earth turns away from the sun, Michelangelo’s Moses 
and the Victory of Samothrace, Mona Lisa and the por- 
traits of Velasquez in the Prado of Madrid—these and 
endless other wonders and beauties. 

Paris and Chicago are the key cities of my life. In the 


stones of Paris, in the cathedral of Notre Dame, in old 
streets, in many places, one sees the memorial of a har- 
mony man has created, and one also feels that here is a 
memorial of many of the sorrows and aspirations of man, 
Here is the last Athens that has so far been created by 
man. In Chicago I see that which is new in our world and 
our century. One cannot see a harmony as one sees it in 
Paris. It is Carl Sandburg’s city of the big shoulders, 
and it is my city. Outside of Chicago there is Calvary 
Cemetery, where my own people lie for eternity. They 
and many like them gave their blood and muscles in the 
building and growing of that city. They dreamed, too, 
of a better life than they had known. They saw so little 
of the beauty and wonder of the world. I carry them in 
my memory. 

My thoughts again go back to that day when I regis- 
tered at the University. I know that many of the dreams 
of that day have been realized. Many of the things I 
wanted to do I have done. Much that I wanted to read I 
have read. Much that I wanted to see I have seen. And 
as I realize this, I hear the clock ticking away. 

We swim well or badly in this sea of time. I have been 
privileged to swim in it now for almost fifty years. At 
times, the waters have been cold, and the waves have 
been fierce. Again, the waters have been calm and blue. 
I think of Lake Michigan and the Mediterranean in 
storm when they are gray and rough and their waves 
pound the shores, and I think of them as peaceful and 
blue with the sun softly upon them, and with an infinite 
light sky of morning over them, and then with a darken- 
ing sky of twilight covering them at the dramatic end of 
the day. And as they are wonderful in all their changes, 
so is life wonderful. To understand it, to love it, to make 
it a little better, and to accept its buffetings as best we 
can and swim against them, knowing that we swim on 
and out toward a horizon we can never reach—this is all 
we can do. 

In the garden outside my window, many leaves have 
turned. I hear the chirping birds. I look forward and | 
remember backward, and my old hopes rise anew, my old 
ambitions take on a new dress. And I think of Yeats 
again. He is gone. There is a line of his, which gave me 
the title for the last book I have published: 

“I spit into the face of time which has transfigured me.” 

I, too, spit into the face of time, even though I am 
aware that this is merely a symbolic expression of a 
mood: Time slowly transfigures me just as it transfigures 
all of us. There is no security in an insecure world. There 
is no final home on a planet where we are homeless chil- 
dren. In different ways, we find a sense of security, of 
permanence or of home—for a while. To me, imper- 
manence renders everything good and beautiful all the 
more rare. It stimulates my ambition and it strengthens 


the stoicism which is at the root of my outlook or exper- | 


ience. These are some of my thoughts and feelings as I 
think of my fiftieth birthday. 
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THE TipetT HEADACHE 


Although Nehru isn't concerned about Communists 
in Tibet, they pose a real threat to India 


By G. S. Bhargava 


New DELHI 
7... QUESTIONS relating to Tibet 
are now being discussed at a con- 
ference in Peking between Chinese 
and Indian officials: (1) the date 
and manner of withdrawing Indian 
guards protecting telegraph instal- 
lations between Gyantse and Yatung; 
(2) the date of handing over Indian- 
manned installations to the Chinese, 
and (3) the continuation of tradi- 
tional facilities for Indian pilgrims 
and traders in Western Tibet. 

The three subjects were chosen by 
Red China; there is already agree- 
ment in principle between the two 
countries on these items, and the talks 
are expected merely to formalize the 
accord. 

These subjects, however, do not 
exhaust the Tibetan problem. Un- 
fortunately. the Government of India, 
especially Prime Minister Nehru, is 
highly sensitive to public discussion 
of Tibet. Questions on the subject 
submitted by members of India’s 
Parliament have not been answered. 
Last September, several Indian public 
figures addressed meetings marking 
the second anniversary of the Chinese 
occupation of Tibet. The Communists 
dubbed these demonstrations “Amer- 
ican-inspired and dollar-subsidized,” 
and Nehru also criticized them. In 
fact, Congress MPs were enjoined 
“not to associate themselves with this 
unfriendly act toward a_ friendly 
country.” 

Despite this acquiescent attitude 
on the part of Nehru, Chinese occu- 
pation of Tibet poses a real threat to 
India. The Indian-Tibetan border is 
approximately 2,000 miles long, and 
the Himalayas are no longer im- 
pregnable. Communists are already 
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stirring up trouble in Nepal, where 
insurgents trained in China are oper- 
ating. In fact, the Indian state of 
Uttar Pradesh (Nehru’s home prov- 
ince) has provided funds for special 
police to man the border with Tibet. 

What is more, normal trade with 
Tibet is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. Peking wants to replace India 
as a buyer of cheap raw materials 
from Tibet and seller of factory prod- 
ucts to its backward people. In 
1951, Chinese currency was intro- 
duced in Tibet, and Indian traders 
who had to accept it lost heavily be- 
cause the Chinese “ta-yeng” depre- 
ciated in value from five to three In- 
dian rupees. 

Chinese troops are also entering 
the trade field. They buy wool and 
salt at cheap prices from the Tibetans 
and sell them at a profit to Indians. 
Soon, however, even this trade will 
disappear. After Sinkiang was taken 
over by the Communists, Ladakh, a 
province of Kashmir, lost all its 
trade with the Chinese-dominated 
province. A similar situation will 
undoubtedly develop in Tibet. 

Why has Nehru refused to take a 
strong stand against the Communist 
occupation of Tibet? How does Red 
China justify its presence in that 
country? Recently, Peking announced 
that “Tibet is an integral part of 
China’s territory. The problem of 
Tibet is entirely a domestic problem 
of China. This is the resolute policy 
of the Central People’s Government.” 
Nehru has accepted this and made it 
clear that India never questioned 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet. His- 
tory, however, disproves the claim 
that India so readily accepted. 

Peking bases its rights on a stray 
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incident in the thirteenth century, 
when an abbot of Tibet received from 
the Mongol Emperor of China com- 
plete temporal authority in the Land 
of the Lamas. But there is a mass of 
evidence against this shred of “fact.” 
In 1856, there was a war between 
Tibet and Nepal which ended in a 
bilateral treaty that never mentioned 
China. Later, in the “Wood Dragon 
Year” of 1904, Britain sent an ex- 
peditionary force to Tibet that 
signed a peace treaty with the Gov- 
ernment there. More recently, in 
1946, an Asian Relations Conference 
was held in New Delhi under the 
chairmanship of Mrs, Sarojini Naidu. 
Nehru, then Vice President of the In- 
dian Interim Government, was the 
driving force behind the conference, 
which recognized Tibet as an inde- 
pendent country. As late as 1949, the 
Tibetan Government expelled the 
Chinese mission in Lhasa, which had 
been established in 1935. The Chinese 
Nationalist Government withdrew the 
mission without protest. 

In the light of this evidence, Com- 
munist China’s lofty claim to Tibet 
does not stand up. Even more import- 
ant, the events that have taken place 
on the Indian-Tibetan border since 
the Communists moved in are tan- 
gible proof that India is in danger. 
She cannot afford to let the Red tide 
roll on unchecked. 
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HICKS 


ame Jose CELA is apparently the only novelist of 


any stature to have developed in Franco’s Spain, and. 


he is by no means in good standing with the regime. 
Readers of The Hive (Farrar, Straus & Young, $3.50) 
will understand why it has never been published in Spain, 
for this is the kind of bitterly honest book that no totali- 
tarian regime could tolerate. 

Arturo Barea, who has written a sympathetic introduc- 
tion for the English translation, in spite of the fact that 
he and Cela were on opposite sides in the Spanish 
{ivil War, fears that English and American readers may 
ind it not merely distasteful but almost incredible. He 
ells of a Swedish friend of his who rejected a comparable 
10vel “because family life with us isn’t a bit like that 
any more.” He goes on: “The key word was, of course, 
‘any more.’ The hunger and misery of The Hive are no 
part of the world of English readers any more. Here, the 
inmost feelings of people are not any more affected by 
an obsessive longing for a cigarette or a hot meal. Nor 
by the constant fear of official persecution.” 

Certainly life in The Hive is grim beyond anything 
most of us have experienced. The majority of the char- 
acters are greedy and treacherous. If they have achieved 
some degree of success, they are vain and arrogant. If 
they are not among the successful, they cringe. Those 
who are not vicious come close to being contemptible, and 
the few who are capable of good intentions are in- 
effectual. The Madrid Cela shows us is a city of lost souls. 

This is not, fortunately for us, our world; but, as 
Barea says. the novel has qualities that can speak to any 
reader anywhere. Both in purpose and in method it re- 
sembles John Dos Passos’s Manhattan Transfer. Like 
Dos Passos. Cela is painting the portrait of a city; and 
he, too, chooses to do so by giving us brief glimpses of 
a variety of its inhabitants. To begin with, we move 
rapidly among the habitués of a café presided over by 
the bullying Dona Rosa. We follow some of these people 
about the city and meet many new characters in the 
process. Of some we see enough to glimpse their stories, 
and in the end tragedy seems to be lying in wait for one 
of the less evil but ineffectual characters. But there is 
nothing resembling a plot. 

Cela employs his method skilfully. for he has a great 
gift for suggesting a character with a short description 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





By Granville Hicks 


A Novel of Despair from Spain 


And a Buoyant One from France 


or a few lines of dialogue. And it is a method that serves 
very well to communicate the disgust that is his dominant 
emotion. As he shifts abruptly from person to person, 
we are always expecting to find someone who is better 
than those we have hitherto met, and we never do. 

It is a long way from the tight, hard realism of The 
Hive to the expansiveness of Jean Giono’s new novel, 
The Horseman on the Roof (Knopf, $4.00). The back- 
ground of the story is the plague that overran Southern 
France in 1838, and its ravages are described in almost 
overwhelming detail. But attention is focused on the ro- 
mantic figure of Angelo, a Piedmontese nobleman and 
army officer, who is in exile because of his sympathies 
with the movement for national liberation. Throughout 
the novel, Angelo is traveling in plague-stricken coun- 
try, but he is so innocent and romantic that he never 
thinks of the plague as something that can touch him. It 
doesn’t, and he plays his role of knight-errant to the end. 

I have no idea what conclusions Giono expects to he 
drawn from this fable. Toward the end of the book, a 
doctor unfolds what would today be called a psychoso- 
matic theory of the plague, but surely this is to be taken 
with a grain of salt. Whatever the book may or may not 
mean, it is exciting to read. Not only is the account of 
the plague magnificent; the descriptions of landscapes are 
as passionate and as rich as any Giono has written. And 
the book is full of bizarre and dramatic incidents: the 
days Angelo spends on the roofs of a town; his work 
with a brave and sensible nun; the life of the camp in 
which he finds his foster-brother. Most bizarre of all is 
his pilgrimage with the beautiful Marquise de Theus. 
during which he conducts himself with perfect propriety 
in a series of difficult and unconventional situations. 

Romanticism and realism are blended in curious pro- 
portions and with consummate skill. It is possible that 
Giono now and then has his tongue in his cheek as he 
contemplates his romantic young hero, but if Angelo is 
something of a Don Quixote, he has all of the Don's 
admirable and lovable qualities and only a few of his 
ludicrous ones. Angelo’s courage and gallantry are very 
fine, and so is his capacity for finding admirable traits 
in his fellow men. Though page after page is devoted to 
descriptions of death, the novel is full of the joy of life 
and is as hopeful as The Hive is bitter. 
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(George Sand: Pedestrian and Passionate 


Lélia: The Life of George Sand. 
By André Maurois. 
Harper. 482 pp. $5.00. 


Wirn ALu the richness of French 
culture to choose from, one cannot 
help wondering why, at this par- 
ticular moment in the crisis of the 
West, André Maurois has singled 
out so minor and untimely a figure 
as George Sand to “sit” for his latest 
biographical study. It is difficult to 
stifle the feeling that, avoiding every 
current problem. he has become a 
mere maker of belles lettres engaged 
in laying out distinguished literary 
corpses. George Sand—more re- 
nowned for the energy and range of 
her affective life than for her stodgily 
passionate prose—so obviously lends 
herself to the literary mortician’s art. 

All the elements of the Sand 
legend are to hand—the cigar-smok- 
ing, top-hatted, be-trousered woman; 
the successful novelist: the indefati- 
gable lover, whose interminable psy- 
chological wrestling matches with 
Chopin and others were 
fought out to the last tear, the last 
zasp, the last drop of ink, and the 
last ragged nerve. Yet, who today 
reads 
Sand’s lengthy and often lachrymose 
chronicles, the pedestrian prose 
broken by purple passages and pseu- 
do-mystical revelations, the innumer- 
able pages churned out, in moods of 
ecstasy and despair alike, with the 
remorseless regularity of a housewife 
performing her knitting stint. 

After 200 pages of M. Maurois’s 
biographical pen- 
etrating the light it throws upon the 
comédie humaine of nineteenth-cen- 
tury France—one can no_ longer 
Suppress the question of how an emi- 
nent Frenchman. 


Musset. 


more than one or two of 


prose—however 


writing in the 
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1950s, can avoid any hint of a con- 
temporary theme. The obvious con- 
clusion would seem to be that M. 
Maurois has as determinedly decided 
to disengage himself from his epoch 
as most of his colleagues have re- 
solved to “engage” themselves in it. 

However, this conclusion is wrong, 
and does both author and subject less 
than justice. The detailed detective 
work M. Maurois has put in on the 
Baroness Dudevant’s love affairs for 
the benefit of those who saw A Song 
to Remember is paralleled by the 
efforts he has made to placate the so- 
cially conscious readers of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. For he reveals that George 
Sand, the social and literary butter- 
fly, was also active in_ politics. 
Through her love affair with Michel 
de Bourges—perhaps the only liaison 
into which she entered with a man 
who was stronger than herself and 
whom, in consequence, she did not 
have to mother—she defined herself 
politically. 

While her sympathies, despite her 
background as the Lady of Nohant, 
lay entirely with the Left, she re- 
mained above all a humanist and an 
enlightened bourgeois, (Characteris- 
tically, Montaigne and Benjamin 
Franklin were, in her formative years, 
her best beloved authors.) In danger 
after the Revolution of 1848 (she 
had been an avowed Socialist, and 
had penned at least one controversial 
governmental proclamation to the 
people), she was protected from 
arrest by her friendship with Louis 
Napoleon. After the first wave of re- 
prisals were over, she was not 
afraid to use her influence to save 


Reviewed by Keith Irvine 


British journalist and critic 


many of her friends from prison, 
exile and even execution. 

Politics, however, was not of final 
importance in her scale of values. A 
true disciple of Montaigne, her aim 
was balance and reason. A quarter of 
a century later, after the hated 
“middle of the road” regime of 
Napoleon III had developed into a 
police state, and its reactionary poli- 
cies had culminated in the twin trag- 
edies of the Franco-Prussian War 
and the Commune, she had no wish 
for recrimination. As she wrote to 
Flaubert (a close friend of her later 
years): 

“This is no time to be sick, old 
troubadour, no time to grumble. 
What we have to do is to cough, 
wipe our noses, get well, and de- 
clare that France is mad, human- 
ity stupid, and we ourselves no 
more than a lot of badly designed 
and half-bungled animals. . . .” 
In this age of fierce factionalism, 

André Maurois has done well to 
choose George Sand as his latest sub- 
ject, and the reviewers are right in 
placing Lélia among the best of his 
work, For it reveals George Sand’s 
importance not in her romantic life, 
or in her novels, her political ac- 
tivities, her friendships, or even the 
cultural atmosphere that she helped 
to generate. She appears, rather, as a 
highly civilized being—unsentiment- 
ally warm-hearted, fundamentally 
moral and self-disciplined, energetic 
and a little pedantic—who managed 
somehow to burn the candle at both 
ends and yet make it last almost 
throughout the entire nineteenth- 
century “night,” from the Napoleonic 
wars to the threshold of our age. 
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The Conservative Mind. 
By Russell Kirk. 
Regnery. 458 pp. $6.50. 


THERE ARE few things as badly 
needed today as a reasoned analysis 
of conservative thought. As a reader 
who is convinced of the immeasur- 
able superiority of Burke over Robes- 
pierre and of Tocqueville over Marx, 
I feel that Mr. Kirk has written an 
interesting and stimulating book 
which teaches us much about one of 
the most important and most neglect- 
ed strands of Western political 
thinking. The volume contains some 
illuminating passages and original 
documentary materials. The chapter 
on John Adams is excellent. Honesty 
and a felicitous style are among the 
book’s outstanding virtues. Yet, I am 
not sure that Mr. Kirk has contributed 
to a better understanding of conser- 
vatism. 

In my view, conservatism is ¢ _e- 
trine of change, not the glorification 
of the status quo. It is a system of 
thought concerned with the crucial 
questions of responsible political ac- 
Under what conditions is 
change necessary or unnecessary? 
How should changes be effected? 
How far should they go? What 
changes should be avoided? While 
not disagreeing with this interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Kirk places his emphasis on 
some of the more ephemeral aspects 
of conservatism. 

My criticism 


tion: 


starts with the 
author’s semantics. He often over- 
looks materials which are in the best 
tradition of 
simply because the writers may be 
commonly classified as “liberals.” 
Hence, he fails to discuss some excel- 
lent writings of John Stuart Mill. He 
does not mention Walter Lippmann’s 
The Good Society, Walter Bagehot, a 
foremost conservative thinker, re- 
ceives scant and misleading attention. 
Moreover, Wilhelm Roepke, who de- 
scribes himself as a neo-liberal, is by 


sound conservatism 


implication made into a conservative; 
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Conservatism Reappraised 


Reviewed by Stefan T. Possony 
Author, “A Century of Conflict”; Professor 
of International Relations, Georgetown University 


“ 


while Ludwig von Mises, the “in- 
heritor of Ricardo and Cobden, can- 
not accurately be described as a 
conservative.” Doubts are cast on 
Hamilton’s conservatism, but Henry 
and Brooks Adams’s credentials are 
accepted. I do not know much about 
John Randolph of Roanoke, but, 
taking Mr. Kirk’s analysis at face 
value, he strikes me as a narrow- 
minded and quixotic reactionary rath- 
er than a conservative—hardly a man 
to be put in the same class with 
Burke, Lecky, Newman, Santayana 
and Disraeli. 

My second point of dissent is that 
the author does not always correctly 
interpret the writings of those whom 
conservative thinkers have criticized. 
Condillac and Bentham are misinter- 
preted at least in part. The misread- 
ing of Marx—whon, incidentally, he 
considers to be an idealist malgré lui 
and prefers to Bentham—is even 
more basic. And the significance and 
inner necessity of the gradual merger 
between conservatism and liberalism 
(old-style), and, more specifically, 
the relationship between a conserva- 
tive state and a market economy, 
escapes the author completely. This 
lack of comprehension is probably at 
the bottom of some of the book’s con- 
fusion. It also accounts for a most 
serious omission: the disregard shown 
for the work and historic role of 
Robert Peel. 

My third directed 
against Mr. Kirk’s lack of a firm 
basis of evaluation. He is at times so 
uncritical a partisan of what he con- 


criticism is 


ceives to be the conservative mind 
that he seems almost to believe that 
a stupidity uttered by a true or pre- 
tended conservative ceases to be a 
stupidity. Hence his somewhat mis- 
leading emphasis on the importance 
of prejudice. Prejudice may some- 
times provide a guide to action until 


a sound judgment has been formu. 
lated, but it can hardly serve as a 
permanently useful criterion. Though 
it has its limitations, reason is still 
the oldest and best tried of human 
institutions. Moreover, it is one of 
the most ancient and venerable preju. 
dices of the human species that the 
employment of reason conforms more 
closely to the moral obligation of 
man than what Burke called “the de- 
lusive plausibilities of moral politi- 
cians.” The conservative argument is 
a rational criticism of the irrational 
fallacies of radicalism. The praise of 
non-reason should be left to the ro- 
manticist and the revolutionary. 

Following the orthodox interpreta- 
tion, Mr. Kirk extols the wisdom of 
ancient tradition. Yet, traditions are 
neither always ancient nor always 
wise. “Reverence for the wisdom of 
our ancestors” cannot be “the first 
principle of all consistent conserva- 
tive thought,” but merely a presump- 
tion which should be tested in each 
case. The conservative believes that 
tampering with viable traditions 
usually has disastrous political and 
social consequences. But if the “wis- 
dom of our ancestors” were accepted 
uncritically as a safe guide to action, 
every Frenchman would have to give 
unreserved approval to the French 
Revolution, whose theories and prac- 
tices Mr. Kirk abhors. 

Then, too, if “innovation” neces- 
sarily leads to disaster, conservatives 
should be hesitant to advocate a 
change of regime in Russia. Mr. Kirk 
sings the praise of John Adams. But 
Adams was one of the greatest in- 
novators in our political history. Re- 
alizing that the American Revolution 
does not quite fit into his pattern of 
conservatism, the author consoles 
himself by asserting that Edmund 
Burke fought George III because the 
Yet, he 
ignores Burke’s interpretation of the 
Revolution of 1688. He also ignores 
Burke’s point that the French Revolu- 
since the 


latter was an “innovator.” 


tion was unnecessary, 


French rebelled 


“against a mild and lawful mon- 
arch with more fury, outrage and 
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insult than ever any people has 
been known to rise against the 
most illegal usurper, or the most 
sanguinary tyrant... . Their re- 
volt was from protection; their 
blow was aimed at a hand hold- 

ing out graces, favors and im- 

munities.” 

This same fear of innovation makes 
Mr. Kirk ill at ease when he dis- 
cusses slavery. He admits that “hu- 
man slavery is bad ground for con- 
servatives to make a stand upon.” 
In the same breath, however, he says 
that “no satisfactory answer was pos- 
sible” to the problem of slavery in 
the United States, casts a few im- 
plied aspersions on the opponents of 
slavery, and is quite evidently at a 
loss to understand how he can call 
himself a conservative and yet con- 
done the outright abolition of an 
ancient institution. Yet, Mr. Kirk 
himself advocates “regeneration” and 
“restoration” in the United States. 
Can we regenerate ourselves with- 
out changes and innovations? 

The author cannot extricate him- 
self from these perplexities because 
he does not distinguish between the 
objectives and ideals of conservatism 
and the techniques of conservative 
policy. The objective of conservatism 
is a civitas humana. The method of 
conservative policy is to reach a truly 
humane society by means of slow 
transformations which preserve good 
and workable institutions and aim at 
applying necessary reforms while 
avoiding social and political upsets. 

The conservative objection to radi- 
calism is not that, since change is 
not necessarily reform, shunning all 
change is therefore the most sagacious 


solution to political problems. Ed- 
mund Burke formulated the basic 
conservative principle in these words: 


“It is far from impossible to 
reconcile . . . the use both of a 
fixed rule and an occasional de- 
viation; sacredness of an heredi- 
tary principle of succession in our 
government with a power of 
change in its application in cases 


of extreme emergency. Even in 
that extremity . . . the change is 
to be confined to the peccant part 
only, to the part which produced 
the necessary deviation, and even 
then it is to be effected without a 
decomposition of the whole civil 
and political mass. . . . A state 
without the means of some change 
is without the means of its con- 
servation.” 





Apology for October 


In the Workshop of the Revolution. 
By I. N. Steinberg. 
Rinehart. 306 pp. $4.00. 


I. N. STEINBERG has never been a 
Bolshevik. As a Left Socialist Revo- 
lutionary, however, he was Commis- 
sar of Justice in Lenin’s first govern- 
ment. What he did in October 1917, 
and what, as an anti-Communist, he 
has continued to do to this day, coin- 
cide in part with Bolshevik interests. 

Mr. Steinberg defended Lenin’s 
seizure of power, of course, during 
the three months when he was a 
member of the government which 
organized the “bloodily famous” 
Cheka (as his book now describes 
it), dissolved the freely-elected All- 
Russian Constituent Assembly of 
1918, and so on. Thirty-seven years 
later, he continues to extol the Com- 
munist coup with his old enthusiasm, 
even now that he is an émigré and 
“counterrevolutionary.” In order to 
justify his own past (and that of 
those few Left Socialist Revolution- 
aries like him who did not finally 
become Bolsheviks), he disregards 
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both logic and incontestable fact 
about the October coup. 

In this book, Mr. Steinberg at- 
tempts to prove that “there is neither 
logical nor historical reason to di- 
vide the living stream of the Russian 
Revolution. . . . October [was] in- 
herent in the first days of the earlier 
overturn in February. ... Every day 
and every act of the February period 
—consciously or unconsciously—pre- 
pared the path of October.” At the 
same time, he attempts to make a 
sharp fundamental distinction be- 
tween the first few months after Len- 
in’s coup, when his party was allied 
with the Bosheviks, and the period 
that followed, when the Communist- 
Left SR alliance broke down. He 
further believes that the Red terror 
“was instituted and became en- 
trenched . . . in the years between 
1918 and 1920.” 

Mr. Steinberg says that the “vic- 
torious masses” in October were 
filled with comradeship, solidarity 
and forgiveness for their former po- 
litical enemies—namely, the Russian 
democratic leaders. But the latter tell 
a far different story. So do persons 
close to the Bolshevik high command. 
In a new account by the outstanding 
Russian artist, Yuri Annenkov, the 
author recalls the feelings of his 
friend Maxim Gorki in the October 
days. Annenkov writes: “The cruelty 
accompanying the upheaval shook 
him deeply. The bombardment of 
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OCTOBER CONTINUED 


the Kremlin and the damage done to 
the Church of St. Basil upset not 
only Gorki but [Anatole] Lunachar- 
sky, [Leo] Kamenev and others.” 
Lunacharsky was in an_ hysterical 
state during this time. Together with 
Alexei Rykov and others, he resigned 
from the Lenin Government in pro- 
test. This was shortly before Mr. 
Steinberg and his comrades entered 
it. “We really lived in a world of 
exalted ideas” is Mr. Steinberg’s com- 
ment. 


But let us put aside the psychology 
of Mr. Steinberg, who was in rapture 
at a time when even many Bolsheviks 
were outraged. Let us turn to the 
essence of the problem: Was October 
simply a continuation of February— 
a “social” revolution which supple- 
mented the “national” one, as Mr. 
Steinberg would have us believe—or 
was October a repudiation of Febru- 
ary? 


It is true, of course, that if there 
had been no February Revolution, 
there would have been no October 
Revolution, just as there would have 
been no February Revolution if there 
had been no Tsarist autocracy. But 
chronological sequence hardly deter- 
mines the political significance of an 
event. Just as the February demo- 
cratic revolution was a repudiation 
of the autocracy, so Lenin’s October 
coup was a repudiation of February. 


There was a vast qualitative differ- 
ence between the ideology and 
methods of the Bolshevik seizure of 
power and pre-October ideology and 
methods. Even the most biased critics 
of the February Revolution do not 
attribute to it any inclination to de- 
fend its power by civil war and mass 
terror, the methods conscionably em- 
ployed by the men of October. Indeed, 
the leaders of the democratic revolu- 
tion are reproached by their enemies 
on the Right and mocked by those on 
the Left precisely for renouncing 
such methods. In direct contrast to 
the Communists, the Russian demo- 
crats of February preferred to be 
guillotined rather than  guiliotine 
others. This fundamental distinction 
should not now escape Mr. Steinberg, 
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who regarded the Left SRs’ partici- 
pation in Lenin’s Government as a 
beneficent “Dantonist” beginning, as 
distinct from the evil “Robespierrist” 
terror which followed. 

October is depicted by Mr. Stein- 
berg as an elemental national move- 
ment, which arose and developed 
spontaneously, as February did. This 
is a myth. The chief authors of Octo- 
ber themselves admitted afterward 
that they had made preparations for 
civil war while professing to be 
peace-lovers and accusing others of 
hatching plots—accusing, by the way, 
not only the “bourgeois” parties but 
the Mensheviks and SRs as well. 

On November 19, 1924, at a con- 
gress of trade-union leaders, Stalin 
described “one original feature of 
the tactics of the [October] Revolu- 
tion. . . . The Revolution sought to 
take every, or almost every, step of 
its offensive in the guise of defense. 
. . . The Revolution, as it were, con- 
cealed its offensive actions under a 
cloak of defense in order the more 
easily to draw irresolute, wavering 
elements into its orbit” (Stalin’s 
Works, 1947 edition, vol. 6, p. 342). 
Among those “drawn into the orbit” 
of October were Mr. Steinberg and 
his Left SR colleagues. 

In 1918, the former People’s Com- 
missar of Justice might justify him- 
self on grounds of his youth, his 
exhilarated state at the time, and 
plain ignorance. But now, made wiser 
by years, experience and the Bolshe- 
viks’ direct admissions . . . ? 


Even now, many non-Communists 
condemn Stalinism but sigh over the 
heroic Leninist era, as if Stalin had 
not built on Lenin’s foundations. But 
I. N. Steinberg is unique in attempt- 
ing to distinguish between the first 
“humanitarian, universal and Maxi- 
malist” months of the October Revo- 
lution and the diabolical months 
which followed. He makes this dis- 
tinction even as he admits that “Len- 
in’s secret political purpose had never 
been a united front, but always the 
Bolshevik party dictatorship.” Lenin 
called the Left SRs “fools”; they 


proved, at any rate, to be simpletons. 


This book reeks with pontification. 
With complete satisfaction, Mr. Stein- 
berg cites the words he spoke on 
January 31, 1918: The Revolution 
“can storm the world with its moral 
integrity.” He also quotes himself 
thirty or more years ago on a great 
many other things. But he refrains 
for some reason from reiterating the 
confessions he made in an earlier 
book published in Russian, The 
Moral Aspect of the Revolution: 


“Tt must be bluntly stated: We 
did not do everything that we 
should have. We were too often 
satisfied with mere official criti- 
cism, instead of going on to in- 
still our ideas on violence and ter- 
ror into the consciousness of the 
masses. Too often, in the name of 
political or revolutionary tasks, 
we remained silent, did nothing. 
We covered up vital questions of 
revolutionary ethics and higher 
utility with the sophistry of ‘revo- 
lutionary interests.’ . . . We had 
among us some people who were 
Bolshevik sympathizers. . . . We 
failed to react to the senseless bait- 
ing of .. . the Kadets [Constitu- 
tional Democrats], against anyone 
who thought differently, against 
‘counterrevolutionaries. ... We 
failed to react to the systematic 
preaching of civil war... .” 
None of this appears in Steinberg’s 
new book. Thus, the non-Russian 
reader receives a distorted idea not 
only of the October Revolution, but 
even of the way the book’s author 
felt about his participation in it at a 
date thirty years closer to the events. 
In the Workshop of the Revolution 
contains a great many minor errors: 
Admiral Kolchak is three times de- 
scribed as a general; the woman who 
made an attempt on Lenin’s life is 
referred to as Dora Kaplan, when 
her name was Fanya; the attempt 
on the life of Tsarist Minister Plehve 
is attributed to Gershuni, though the 
latter was then imprisoned in the 
Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
etc. But the book’s chief shortcoming 
is its prejudiced and tendentious dis- 
tortion of historical truth. And, con- 
trary to the publisher’s assertion, it 
contains not the slightest suggestion 
of a “constructive policy for the 
Western world.” 
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More Adventures of Boswell 


Boswell on the Grand Tour. 
Ed. by Frederick A. Pottle. 
McGraw-Hill. 357 pp. $5.00. 


THE DISCOVERY of James Boswell’s 
journals and miscellaneous papers 
unquestionably constituted the literary 
find of the century. To the two vol- 
umes published earlier there has now 
been added a third, of equally super- 
ior vintage, and more are to come. 

The importance of these books is 
several-fold. First of all, they bring 
to light an outstanding English diarist 
whose output easily compares with 
that of Samuel Pepys. Secondly, they 
unfold a fascinating panorama of 
European social history in the second 
half of the eighteenth century—un- 
forgettable pictures of aristocratic 
life in Britain, Holland, Germany 
and Italy (the latter to be the subject 
of the next volume). Thirdly, they 
enlarge the reputation of a much- 
maligned English writer. 

The new volume picks up the 
thread of Boswell’s peregrinations 
where the last, Boswell in Holland, 
left off. The young traveler (he is 
only 24), surfeited with the dour 
Hollanders and trying to escape the 
tentacles of the enigmatic Zélide, 
ventures on the grand tour of the 
courts of Germany and an excursion 
to Switzerland. In the process, he 
pursues a lifelong hobby by adding 
Rousseau and Voltaire to his collec- 
tion of famous friends. 

Boswell is nearly always interest- 
ing and always readable. His supreme 
gift is reportage. An intensely lively 
man, he had the pertinacity of the 
modern journalist, poking his head 
into all kinds of places and bearding 
all sorts of prominent people. By dint 
of a prodigious memory, he brilliantly 
recreates the scenes in which he par- 
ticipated. The result is not mere jour- 
nalism, but enduring literature. 

Boswell on the Grand Tour is not 
a book to be read at a sitting, but 
rather to be dipped into at leisure. 
Like The Life of Johnson, it is 
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crowded with people—footboys, lack- 
eys, Hausfrauen, courtiers, courte- 
sans, aristocrats and kings—all seen 
through the wondering eyes of a 
foreign youth. Boswell gained admit- 
tance to every German court, and 
was feted as an equal (which, as the 
heir to a minor Scotch barony, he 
was). He scored his greatest triumph 
with Prince Karl of Baden-Durlach. 
in whose eyes he found such favor 
that he brazenly asked the Prince to 
award him his Order of Fidelity. 

Boswell spent two months in the 
realm of Frederick the Great, and. 
though he failed to wangle an inter- 
view with that famous monarch, he 
had ample opportunity to observe 
him at close hand. He shrewdly sized 
up Frederick as a man of iron will, 
contemptuous of the lives of his sub- 
jects, vain and haughty—in short. 
Prussian to the core. Yet, he could 
not help idolizing him, and so an- 
xious was the exhibitionistic Boswell 
to gain Frederick’s attention that. on 
one occasion, he had an impulse to 
throw himself at his feet during a 
military parade. 

The highlights of the present vol- 
ume are undoubtedly Boswell’s inter- 
views with the two monarchs of 
French literature. Rousseau was liv- 
ing in semi-retirement in a Swiss 
Alpine village when young Bos- 
well descended upon him. Gaining 
admittance on the pretext of looking 
for guidance from the author of 
Emile and The New Heloise, Boswell 
quickly pleased Rousseau and was 
permitted to dine at his kitchen table. 
The interviews, carried on over a 
period of several days, reveal the 
temperamental Rousseau in a more 
personal and human light than he 
had been known to us before. 

Boswell left Rousseau in a state of 
tremendous excitement, proud that he 
had made a friend of the harassed, 


persecuted and anti-social philos- 
opher. In later years, he was able to 
do Rousseau a good turn when events 
forced the latter into temporary exile. 

With the cynical, toothless Voltaire, 
then living in semi-regal splendor at 
Fermey, Boswell had equal luck. 
Flaunting his best finery, a sea-green 
coat and silver-buckled shoes, the 
dashing young man easily gained ad- 
mittance to Voltaire’s court and was 
even permitted to lodge there. After 
a number of interviews, Boswell drew 
incisive sketches of the agnostic phil- 
osopher whose acid pen made mon- 
archs shiver and whose sneers at the 
corrupt French aristocracy helped 
light the torch of the Revolution. 

Voltaire was a pagan who did not 
believe in Christianity, and his un- 
orthodox ideas on religion shocked 
young Boswell. Here is a sample 
of their conversation: BosweELL: 
“Would you have no public wor- 
ship?” VoLTairE: “Yes, with all my 
heart. Let us meet four times a year 
in a grand temple with music, and 
thank God for all his gifts. There is 
one sun. There is one God. Let us 
have one religion. Then mankind 
will be brethren.” 

The editor of the journals, Prof. 
Frederick A. Pottle of Yale, has done 
a conscientious job of assorting the 
manuscripts and stitching together 
diaries, letters and memoranda into 
a running narrative. His introduc- 
tions are masterful and his footnotes 
compounded of tremendous knowl- 
edge of the eighteenth century. If 
there is a fault to be found, it is that 
the footnotes contain too much ma- 
terial about unimportant persons 
(though they often reveal such start- 
ling facts as that one of the Electors 
of Saxony had over 350 illegitimate 
children). The non-academic reader 
could easily dispense with so much 
editorial interference. 
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HE PAST FORTNIGHT has brought 
a quartet of plays with notable 


SHIPLEY 


stars, and further evidence that not 
the performer but the play’s the 
thing. A popular actress may some- 
what prolong a play’s run, especially 
by increasing the advance sale, but 
once adverse reviews are out the 
most a star can do is to stave off a 
prompt closing. Fortunately, among 
the recent four, only one play pre- 
sents that problem. 

Judith Anderson, in In the Sum- 
mer House,’ has what might be 
termed a vehicle. She is constantly on 
stage, delivering long monologues 
which give full play to her emotional 
range. She is a dominating mother. 
contrasting with the dominated 
mother played by Mildred Dunnock. 
The bossy girl dies, leaving a rootless 
mother who turns to drink: the de- 
pendent girl marries, but is being 
drawn back under the ruthless moth- 
er’s spell when a twinge of conscience 
in the mother gives the girl her 
chance to fly to freedom. That is, to 
dependence on her husband, who is 
dependent on his family for a job. 

Set in Southern California, /n the 
Summer House has the color of coun- 
try and seaside, and vivid Mexicans 
who scamper or sprawl across the 
stage: but its story is also a scamper 
and sprawl, rather than a coherent 


! In the Summer House. By Jane Bowles. Presented 

hy Oliver Smith and the Playwrights Company. 
Directed by Jose Quintero. At the Playhouse. 

2? The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker. By Liam 
O’Brien. Presented by Robert Whitehead and 
Roger L. Stevens. Directed by Alan Schneider. 
First offering of the Producers’ Theater. At the 
Coronet Theater. 

3 Mademoiselle Colombe. Adapted from the French 
of Jean Anouilh by Louis Kronenberger. Presented 
hy Robert L, Joseph and Jay Julien. Directed by 
Harold Clurman. At the Longacre Theater. 

‘His and Hers. By Fay and Michael Kanin. Pre- 
sented by Albert Selden and Morton Gottlieb. 
Directed by Michael Gordon. At the 48th Street 
Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Play Is 
the Thing 


evocation of character and mood. 
José Quintero, the director, lacks 
bold incisiveness, but has a sensitive 
hand. Jn the Summer House has mo- 
ments of intensity which Judith An- 
derson deepens; the remainder is 
diffuse and therefore tends to be dull. 

Burgess Meredith and Martha 
Scott are listed as stars in The Re- 
markable Mr. Pennypacker,? but the 
evening belongs to the author—and 
Glenn Anders. It is a long time since 
I have laughed so heartily at a play; 
there is constant hilarity in this 
irreverent picture of a proud big- 
amist. Mr. Pennypacker, with one 
family (eight children) in Wilming- 
ton and a second (nine children) in 
the City of Brotherly Love, is com- 
pletely and argumentatively un- 
ashamed: by his defense of his con- 
duct, he reduces the Presbyterian 
minister to the state of a baffled 
polyp, and he safeguards the mar- 
riage of his conservative daughter to 
the minister’s minister son. As the 
elder Glenn Anders 
makes a triumphant entry upon the 
comic stage; the rest of the excellent 
cast seems pallid beside his scintillat- 
ing vacuousness. Alan Schneider has 
directed astutely. 

Julie Harris and Edna Best are co- 
starred in Mademoiselle Colombe,* 
but the play has too French a flavor 
for American favor. The scene in 
which half a dozen people listen out- 
side the door while the husband is 
trying to check on his wife’s infidelity 


churchman, 


would be funnier in Parisian French 
than in American English. And the 
sweet romantic dream of overpower- 
ing love at first sight does not gain 
irony, but loses force, when we see 





it as the Epilogue after the play has 
shown us the swift dream’s sordid but 
inevitable end. 

Julien, the young life-hating hus. 
band, is drafted; his life-loving wife 
finds in the theater—where Julien’s 
mother is the swaggering star, and 
Julien’s brother the carefree oppor- 
tunist—just the gay life her nature 
demands, “Beat me!” pleads Julien’s 
brother, admitting that he has given 
him horns; but Colombe is already 
preparing for further flights. 

As the dominating star, contempor- 
ary and rival of Bernhardt, Edna Best 
is allowed to substitute sound for 
sounder qualities. As her secretary. 
in the unappetizing role of a discon- 
tented sycophant, Sam Jaffe gives 
another of his sensitive, warming per- 
formances. Julie Harris as Colombe 
wins our hearts to her pleasure-loving 
ways, even though our minds tell us 
she is as excessively undisciplined as 
Julien is inhibited. 

Co-starring Celeste Holm and Rob- 
ert Preston, His and Hers* is the 
weakest of the four plays reviewed 
here. A husband-and-wife writing- 
team writing about a busband-and- 
wife writing-team, the Kanins were 
perhaps self-conscious; they strained 
too much; their dialogue is like those 
Fourth-of-July sparklers one holds at 
arm’s length while they sputter and 
dazzle and die. The happily married 
woman’s husband is in New York 
overnight, and she exclaims: “Some: 
thing horrible happens to me when- 
ever I sleep alone!” “What?” “Noth- 
ing!” One looks for the old-fashioned 
revue blackout after words like those. 

The couple in the play are so ob- 
viously in love that there is no good 
reason why they were divorced. The 
play therefore invents a bad reason 
—and an even worse one for their 


not reuniting. The audience realizes 4 
this at once, but it takes the char- | 
acters an act and a half to make the | 
same discovery. While they are catch- |) 
ing up to us, we are growing increas | 
ingly bored at the sparklers. Celeste © 
Holm is a charming person, but not © 
that charming. As I began by re: 7 


marking. the play’s the thing. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Kohlberg Defends McCarthy 
Against Criticism by Niebuhr 





b) 


In his article, “Beria and McCarthy,” in THE 
New Leaver of January 4, Reinhold Niebuhr 
accomplishes something that millions of words 
against “McCarthyism” have muffed in the past 
—a definition, or at least a partial definition, 
of that horrendous term. Dr. Niebuhr calls it 
“the indiscriminate accusation, the identification 
of any hated foe with any feared treason, the 
lack of meticulous standards of justice. . . .” 

Though I would be the last to contend that 
Senator McCarthy has never made a mistake, 
I would contend, on the basis of close observa- 
tion and the reading of all his important 
the Congressional Record, that 
these three charges do not represent McCarthy’s 
methods. May I suggest, therefore, that you 
give Dr. Niebuhr space to list 12 examples of 
“indiscriminate accusation,” 


speeches in 


12 examples of 
unproven “identification of a hated foe with a 
feared treason,” and 12 examples of “lack of 
meticulous standards of justice” by the Senator. 
If Dr. Niebuhr desires to go on and complete 
his definition of McCarthyism with 12 examples 
of each characterization, so much the more con- 
clusive. If he cannot, do you not think he will 
find himself guilty of “smear without proof” 
and “indiscriminate accusation”? 
New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 


Mr. Kohlberg’s request for documentation on 
McCarthy’s methods can only be explained if 
he shares some of the convictions which prompt- 
ed McCarthy’s charges. My documentation may 
not be all that Mr. Kohlberg desires, for I do 
not keep a file on McCarthy. But I will re- 
hearse some obvious and well-known facts. 

Four years ago, McCarthy burst into public 
view with the charge that umpity number ot 
“card-carrying Communists” were employed in 
the State Department. The number was changed 
from time to time, but the charge always re- 
mained outrageous and unsubstantiated. 

During the election campaign, McCarthy gave 
a televised address in which he suggested that 
three very well-known, vigorous anti-Commu- 
nists, assistants of Adlai Stevenson, were really 
fellow-travelers. On one, the evidence was 
merely that he had criticized Whittaker Cham- 
hers’s position implying that religion was the 
only possible basis for anti-Communism. 

In his recent television performance, Mc- 
Carthy insinuated that all the victories gained 
by the Communists in recent years were due to 
in the “Acheson-Hiss” State Depart- 
ment. Equally flagrant was his recent reference 
to the “Truman Communists.” His lack not of 
“meticulous” but of any standards of justice 
was shown in his examination of Reed Harris 
and James Wechsler. He constantly made the 
former confess the authorship of a foolish radi- 


treason 
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regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


cal book written in his youth, and prevented 
him from developing testimony of the high 
respect in which he was held as an anti-Com- 
munist fighter in Europe. James Wechsler was 
repeatedly accused of being still a secret mem- 
ber of the Communist party because he had 
not met the criterion of anti-Communism valid 
in McCarthy’s eyes, to wit, praise of, and 
agreement with, McCarthy. 

On McCarthy’s lack of scrupulous standards 
of fairness in the Fort Monmouth investigations. 
I will refer Mr. Kohlberg to the report on these 
fantastic and, from the standpoint of justice, 
catastrophic proceedings by Walter Millis of 
the New York Herald Tribune. Mr. Kohlberg 
might compare this record with that of the 
Senate Committee on Internal Security, which 
is, in my opinion, a model of what a Con- 
gressional committee should be. 

New York City REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Fitch’s Critique of Liberalism 
Is Cheered and Jeered 


I thought that Robert E. Fitch’s article, “Are 
the Liberals Killing Liberalism?” [THe New 
LEADER, January 11], was one of the best things 
you have published in many months, and I 
would like to see that all my colleagues on the 
board of the American Civil Liberties Union 
have a chance to read it. 


New York City VarRIAN Fry 


I find it difficult to believe that your article, 
“Are the Liberals Killing Liberalism?”, was 
written by a professor of Christian ethics. To 
my mind, it displayed several instances of the 
most unethical practices: 

1. Misleading quotation: A statement from 
an article by Mayor Joseph Clark was lifted 
completely out of context to show Clark’s de- 
light in an Orwellian notion that our young 
people be “conditioned to respond” mechani- 
cally “to a program of policing.” This misrep- 
resents Clark’s cited article in particular and 
Clark’s views in general. 

2. Accusations in the form of questions rather 
than statements: This gives the author the 
appearance of open-mindedness and supposedly 
relieves him of responsibility for the idea. For 
example, “Must it be one of the ironies of our 
history . . . that liberty should be assassinated 
by the liberals?” Or, “Shall we say that the 
intelligentsia, too, had it coming to them?” 

3. Free association of unrelated and unsup- 
ported ideas: Mr. Fitch attributes to Herbert 
Agar a statement that Grant was re-elected 
merely because the Democratic party of the 
time was contradictory and politically dishonest, 
and then he asks: “Are we to fear that, in a 
crisis, American political liberalism may be 
about to repeat such a failure?” Let us try 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the day 
with leading writers and 
public figures on 
“The New Leader” Forum 
of his “Spotlight-New York” 
every Wednesday night 
10:35 p.m. 
WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE” 
" CinznmaScoPe 


Starring 
MEL 


ROBERT AVA 
TAYLOR - GARDNER - FERRER 
Directed by RICHARD THORPE + Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN 
An M-G-M Picture in COLOR Magnificence 
) ON STAGE: “NEW HORIZON” —Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff, 
\ Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Raymond Paige. 











MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





| liberals who, as Professor Fitch says, are 
|fering from intellectual debility—a hardening 








SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
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27 Weeks—$2 


(28 weeks if you enclose. your remittance!) 





For New 
Subscribers 
Only 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Sores Matremurtory Subscription for: . os osc. osc 5 cece nec ce ciccsccecscseees 
MN ar Oe Ce rah iy AEE CWERS AROS Se babes chick bean cece cen bean be cee eae 
Cee te eS res PP eee eS et eee EE PRBS SU seks oes 
[] Remittance enclosed DO Bill me 


Add 50c for Canadian, $1.00 for Foreign Subscriptions 











DEAR EDITOR 


to untangle the logic of this juxtaposition 
Were liberals responsible for re-electing Grant? 
“Such a failure” as what, Mr. Fitch? Re-elect. 
ing a corrupt Republican administration? (); 
electing a general to a second term? 

Waban, Mass. MiLprep ANN MyEeErsoxy 


CONTINUED 


Not in many a year have I read in any magy. 
zine such a thought-provoking essay as “Ar 
the Liberals Killing Liberalism?” by Robert E. 
Fitch. I hope that some courageous democrat 
in Congress will insert it in the Congressional 
Record so that both Democrats and Republican; 
will get to read it. And as for the so-called 
“suf. 


of the categories,” it would be well for the 


|exponents of that brand of liberalism in the 
| publishing business to reprint it, so that they, 


too, could benefit from it. 

To Professor Fitch and to you, my sincere 
thanks for offering this wonderful brain-treat 
on which to feast for a leng time. 

New York City J. ANTHONY Marcus 


| Eagle-eyed Ukrainians Uncover 


‘Communist Agent’ in Our Mids! 


The November 30 issue of THE New Leaner 
contains a review of Clarence A. Manning's 
Ukraine Under the Soviets by Alexander Dallin. 
Professor Manning is a distinguished scholar 
on the U.S.S.R., as well as a patriotic American, 
and his book has received recognition through: 
out the country. Mr. Dallin, as Associate Diree- 
tor of the Research Program on the U.S.S.R, 
should have found in this book a great deal of 
material for a better acquaintance with Eastem 


, European affairs and with Communism as a new 
| form of Russian imperialism. However, to our 


great surprise, he did not stop to get acquainted 


| with the essence, Russian Communist imperial- 


ism, but began his review with a remark about 


RODGERS :HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 
aale 0 
w Jyliz 
with ISABEL BILL JOAN 


BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 


RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60,3.00,2.40, 1.80 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 
YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The King and I 


A Musical Play 
with ANNAMARY DICKEY 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 
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the extremists of Ukrainian separatism. He also 
seems amazed at Professor Manning’s state- 
ment that the history of the Ukraine is the 
problem of Ukrainian statehood, and that the 
Ukraine’s present status is one of enslavement 
by Russia. Moreover, when Mr. Dallin states 
that the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) is 
fascist, and not an all-national Ukrainian libera- 
tion movement of liberals, he is employing 
Soviet Communist terminology. Such statements 
have previously been made only by agents of 
the world Communist conspiracy. 

It is a wonder to us that a man like Mr. 
Dallin is able to hold a responsible position 
with an American research institution. Is he 
personally responsible for his assertions or is he 
inspired by ideas derived for sources hostile to 
the free world and American democracy? 
Copies of this letter are being sent to the 
Research Program on the U.S.S.R. and the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
New York City 

MyKko ta KomarnyckyJ, President 

MIicHaEL Fura, Secretary 

Organization for the Defense of the Four 
Freedoms for the Ukraine, Branch 2, New York 


To reduce Soviet policy in the Ukraine to a 
mere expression of “Russian imperialism” is as 
primitive a political distortion as it is histori- 
cally inaccurate. The decision on the future of 
the Ukraine should be left to its population 
when—some time soon, one hopes—it has a 
chance freely to express its views. The most 
reliable evidence indicates that most Ukraini- 
ans are for more concerned with material and 
cultural grievances against the Soviet regime 
than with the slogans of “independence” which 
the UPA and the allied OUN (Banderovites) 
tried in vain to sell them during the World 
War II German occupation. 

The ODFFU maintains that the UPA (with 
which it is closely linked) is not fascist but lib- 
tral. This is palpably an untruth. Indeed, the 
assertion that only Communists have called it 
fascist smacks of well-known smear techniques, 
coupled as it is with the dispatch of a message 
to the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, which surely has weightier problems to 
occupy it. The fact is that the Banderovites 
were once proud of their fascist label. Their 
program of integral nationalism, their ethnic 
and political intolerance, their utter absence of 
lemocratic aspirations or concepts, their deals 
with Nazi Germany as late as the winter of 
1944-45, and their record of terrorism (the at- 
'empts to assassinate Polish Premier Pieracki in 
1934, the murder of rival Ukrainian nationalist 
leaders like Scyborsky and Sennyk in 1941, 
and the attacks on non-separatist DPs in West 
Germany since the end of the war) —all these 
speak more loudly than their recent professions 
of devotion to the Four Freedoms. 

I might add that my review represented my 
own views, and the Research Program on the 
US.S.R. is in no way responsible for them. 
Vashington, D.C. ALEXANDER DALLIN 


January 25, 1954 


She Makes Up Her Mind From The Bottom Of am Heatt... 


AND IT ALL COMES TRUE! ..... 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 
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PETER LAWFORD: "si 
and introducing JACK LEM Mi ' N 


Story and Screen Play by GARSON KANIN + Produced by FRED ROHLMAR 
Directed by GEORGE CUKOR 





HIGHEST PRAISE! 
“1, WORTHY STABLEMATE 
TO ‘SHANE’ AND 


‘HIGH NOON’!” 
Says TIME Magazine 





M-G-M presents in exciting COLOR 


CAPE FROM 
FORT BRAVO 


William eae 
El Parker 
pray to NOW PL AYING 


Brandt's MAYFAIR 


7th Ave. & 47th St 

















THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fraternal : " 
organizations are requested when pklY 
planning theater parties to do so ; 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of THe New Leaner Theatri- 
cal Department. Phone ALgonquin 
5-8844. THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 


FLATBUSH . TR S- 
AT NEVINS 9350 







PLUS 
“SLAVES OF BABYLON" 








“THE EDDIE CANTOR STORY" 


RICHARD CONTE 
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EDITORIAL 


A Round for Freedom 


THE SuPREME Court decision in the case of La Ronde, 
a movie banned in New York as “immoral,” is a welcome 
blow for American liberty. The Court said that such a 
ban violated the First Amendment free-speech guarantee 
as surely as had the banning of The Miracle for “sac- 
rilege” in 1952. Governmental pre-censorship of films 
now seems about over. The movie industry, as a result 
of the agitation of Samuel Goldwyn and others, will 
now set about revising its own antiquated production 
codes. The test of this new freedom is responsibility. The 
old system barred much of both William Faulkner and 
Mickey Spillane; let us see in which direction a liber- 
ated Hollywood now turns. 


Butter for Russia 


AN AIR OF OBSCENITY surrounds the current Washing- 
ton haggling over the price to be charged in selling sur- 
plus butter to the Kremlin. When Moscow’s intermediaries 
asked to buy the butter at 60 cents a pound, Washington 
“anti-Communists” reacted by noting that a pound of 
butter commands 75 cents in the subsidized American 
market. If Malenkov meets this price, it is presumed that 
a deal will be made. The butter will enter Russia’s high- 
priced stores for Communist functionaries, and its pres- 
ence will be cited in Pravda as proof that Bolshevik 
dynamism is solving the Soviet food crisis. 

Such a deal makes no political sense. The important 
fact is not that we have embarrassing surpluses, but that 
the Russian people barely subsist as a result of the in- 
efficient, doctrinaire Communist food policy. This fact 
invites two important considerations: 

1. The United States should do nothing to bolster the 
rule of the Kremlin dogmatists, or to confirm them in 
policies which wreak havoc on the Russian people. 

2. The United States should use its plenty to aid 
peoples being deprived of the necessities of life. 

The proposed butter sale violates both of these con- 
siderations. Rather than sell the butter to the Kremlin, 
we should give it to the Russian people. 

Let us propose that International Red Cross teams be 
permitted to distribute our surplus butter, cheese and 
other produce directly to Russian farmers and workers. 
Our Government now has in storage 292 million pounds 
of butter and 271 million pounds of cheese. During the 
first two weeks of this year, this surplus was augmented 
by another 13 million pounds of butter and 9 million 
pounds of cheese. Stocks are still piling up, says the 
Secretary of Agriculture, “at an alarming rate.” Suppose 
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that only half of the butter and cheese now in storag, 
were distributed in Russia: It would mean more than a 
pound of butter and a pound of cheese for every Russian 
farmer and worker. This is a tangible gift, indeed, from 
one people to another. Direct distribution by a respon. 
sible international agency would both make clear the 
food’s source and prevent it from being hoarded by the 
Bolshevik ruling class. 

Although the butter and cheese contemplated in such a 
gift originally cost the Government about $250 million, 
we strongly doubt if that sum can ever be retrieved in the 
present market. Such a deed of friendship, in any case, 
is worth billions. Let Malenkov refuse such an offer at his 
own peril. We have nothing to lose, and much to gain, 
by extending our hand to the victims of Communist 
starvation. 


From Lenin to Djilas 


THIRTY YEARS AGO—on January 21, 1924, to be precise 
—Lenin died. It is interesting that, a few days before 
this thirtieth anniversary, dictator Tito of Yugoslavia 
chose to expel Milovan Djilas from the Communist Cen- 
tral Committee. For Dijilas, it would seem, was trying to 
do for Yugoslav Communism what Lenin was beginning 
to do for Soviet Communism in his last years. 

It will be remembered that, after the Kronstadt re- 
bellion of 1921 had demonstrated “proletarian” opposi- 
tion to Bolshevism, Lenin began to have second thoughts. 
Although hobbled by a stroke in 1922, Lenin in these 
last years began to realize that the ideology of a Com- 
munist party in power could no longer be what it was 
when the party was an underground conspiracy. The 
New Economic Policy was only one of the fruits of Len- 
in’s revisionism; a new toleration of opposition within 
the party was another. (Sapronov, an intra-party critic, 
was one of Lenin’s pallbearers.) After Lenin’s death, 
however, the party was discussing the reckless radicalism 
of Trotsky; when Stalin defeated Trotsky, he adopted the 
worst proposals of his adversary. Unprecedented econom- 
ic and political terror followed. 

In recent months, Milovan Djilas has been trying to 
point the way toward a revision of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist ideology. Although much is not clear in his proposals, 
his emphasis seems to have been on freer discussion with- 
in the party and a larger degree of democracy in the 
nation at large. For this he has already lost his seat on 
the Central Committee, and is slated to be dismissed 
as Vice President by the Yugoslav Parliament. Is this 
the end of Yugoslav revisionism? We wonder. At the last 
Yugoslav “election,” Mr. Djilas received more votes 
than Tito, which certainly suggests popularity within the 
party. It is our guess that Tito cannot stand still too 
much longer: He will have to make a radical turn, either 
toward orthodox Stalinism or toward the path the dying 
Lenin, and Djilas, glimpsed. 


The New Leader 
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How $1 for Radio Free Europe 
can help stop World War II 


before it starts. 


Take a look right now at one of those green 
pieces of folding money in your pocket. It features 
the portrait of the world’s greatest symbol of 
Truth. 


With that single dollar you can send 100 words 
of Truth through the Iron Curtain—Truth to 
70,000,000 people who are being told lies about 
you! 

They are the restless, freedom-loving captives 
of Communism who, when you get right down to 
it, can do more than anyone else to keep the 
Kremlin off balance and to stop World War III 
before it starts. 


We are getting the Truth through to them, via 
Radio Free Europe, from 21 powerful radio trans- 
mitters—Truth to counteract Soviet lies—Truth 


about people in their own countries, to help 
them help themselves. 

What will your dollar buy? It will send hope 
and courage where they are needed most. It will 
help build new transmitters, put more programs 
on the air. A ‘‘Truth-Dollar’ from you can help 
stop World War III before it starts! 

Is there anything more important you can do 
with that dollar right now? Send it to “Crusade 
for Freedom’’, c/o your local postmaster. 


“% RADIO FREE EUROPE 


supported by 
CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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Given to you... 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS— 
OF YOUR CHOICE—DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


ALL SIX VOLUMES 


| A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM 


OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 





The Second World War by Winston Churchill 


©Karsh, 


Ottawa 








F™ THE REST OF YOUR LIFE these six great books 
will be a possession you will be proud to have 
acquired, as a memento of your own part, however 
humble, in this great epoch of human history. The 
set is offered in this Trial Membership to demon- 
strate three things about the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
ye FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are kept 
from missing the important books you want to read. 
For example, all six of the Churchill books were Club 
selections. yr SECOND: that you get such books from 
the Club at a considerable saving. For example, the 
regular retail price for each of these Churchill volumes 
is $6.00; the price to Club members is only $4.00. Last 
year, on the average, the price paid by Club members 
for selections was 27% less than the retail price. 
%& THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in approx- 
imately $1,000,000 worth of books, each month, distrib- 
uted free to members as Book-Dividends. These six 
Churchill volumes may be considered ‘tadvanced”’ 
Book-Dividends, earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage yourself to buy later. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


ye YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS within 
your first year of membership from among the Club’s 
Selections and Special Members’ Editions. During the 
year at least 100 good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection and if you 
think it is a book you would not enjoy, you send back 
a form (always provided) specifying some other book 
you may want. Or you may say: “‘Send me nothing.” 
ye YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be sent with the first book 
you order. For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection, please see coupon. 
je AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS—and as long as you 
remain a member—you will receive a Book-Dividend 
with every second book you buy—a beautiful or useful 
library volume. This member profit-sharing is similar 
to what happens in any consumer co-operative. A 
fixed percentage of what each member pays is set aside 
in a special fund. This is finally invested in enormous 
editions of other books, each of which is a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members. 

ye YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP any time 
after buying six books. Membership in the Club is for 
no fixed period, continuing until notice of cancellation 
is received from the member. 


(THE RETAIL VALUE OF THESE SIX BOOKS IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY WOULD BE $36) 
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NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS. If you would like 
to obtain these six volumes under the Club’s 
regular BOOK-DIVIDEND system, write to us for 
information as to how this may be arranged. 














"BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 
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AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 


(J CRESS DELAHANTY 
by Jessamyn West $3.75 
(J) SAYONARA by James A. Michener $3.50 
(C) THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
by Charles A. Lindbergh 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
() VERMONT TRADITION 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
C) THE CAINE MUTINY by H. Wouk $3.95 


() FIRE IN THE ASHES by Theodore H. White 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
(0 THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 
by Ernest K. Gann $3.50 
(1) TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Alan Paton $3.50 
(CO THE AGE OF THE MOGULS 
by Stewart H. Holbrook 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
(J) ANNAPURNA by Maurice Herzog 
Price (to members only) $3.95 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y.. 


ABIA 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* | am to receive THE SECOND 
Wor_p War by Winston Churchill, in six volumes, immediately, with the purchase of my first 
selection, indicated above. I agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections—or Special Mem- 
bers’ Editions—during the first year | am a member. After my sixth purchase, with every second 
book I buy—from among the Club Selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am to receive 
the current Book-Dividend* then being distributed. I have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying six selections from the Club. After my first year as a member, I need buy 
only four such books in any twelve-month period to riaintain membership. The price to be 
charged for each book will never be more than the publisher's price, and trequently less. (A 
small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club 
without any extra charge for duty, thruugh Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada). 


Postal Zone No. 

(if any) 
ships to Canadian members, 
Ltd. 











*Trade-Mark Keg. U.S. Hat. Uff. and in Canada 
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